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CHAPTER X. 



Hatt thoa a medicine to reBtore my witi 
When I have lost them ?— If not, leave to talk. 

Beaumont and Fletcher ; PMlatter, 

In this perplexity, whilst sitting down 
to dear up his thoughts and to consider of 
his future motions, Bertram suddenly re- 
membered that immediately before the 
attack on the revenue officers, a note had 
been put into his hand — which he had 
at that time n^lected to read under the 
overpowering interest of the scene which 
followed. This note he now drew from his 
pocket : it was written in pencil, and con- 
tained the following words : 
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2 WALLADMOR, 

" You wish to see the ruins of Ap 
Gauvon. In confidence therefore let me 
tell you that the funeral train will direct 
its course upon a different point. Take 
any convenient opportunity for leaving this 
rabble, and pursue your route to the Abbey 
through the valley which branches off on 
the left. You will easily reach it by night- 
fall ; and you will there receive a welcome 
from An Old Feiend. 

The day was uncommonly dear and 
bright ; the frosty air looked sharp, keen, 
'and ^ in a manna: vitreous ; '^^ and every 
tilling wore a cheerfril and promisii^ afi|)ect, 
except that towards iite horizon the sky 
took that ememld tint which sometimes on 
such days foreruns the approach of snow. 
However, as it was now too late to return 
to Machynleth whilst the day-light lasted — 

* A picturesque egression borrowed from a celebrated EngUsh 
atfChor in one of bis letters from Paris, published in the Morning 
Chronide. 
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and as the ruins of Ap Gauvon were both 
in themselves and in their accompaniments 
of scenery, according to the description 
which had been given of them, an object of 
powerful attraction to Bertram,— 4ie re- 
solved to go forward in the track pointed 
cut. After advancing a couple of miles, 
he bent his steps through the valley which 
opened on liis left; and soon reached a 
humble ale-Jbiouse into which he turned for 
the sake of obtaining at the same time 
refreshments and further directions for his 
route. 

** How far do you call it, landlord, to the 
Abbey of Griffitli ap Gauvon." 

** To Ap Gauvon ? Why let me see*-- 
it'll be m matter of eight miles ; or better 
than seven any way. But you^U never be 
thinkiiig of gomg so far to-night." 

^ Why,— is there any danger, then ? '-" 

•* Nay, I don't know for that: we've 
now and then odd sort of folks come ^ 
this way from the sea-side : but I reckon 

B 2 



4 WALLADMOB. 

they wouldn't meddle of you : for yoa*n 
never sure be gmng into the Abbey ?** 

** But, suppose I did, is there nobody at 
the Abbey or near it that could give me a 
night's lodging?" The landlord stared 
with a keen expression of wonder, — and 
answered, with some reserve, " Why who 
should there be but the owls, and in sum- 
mer time may be a few bats ?'* 

^ Well, perhaps I shall find a lodging 
somewhere in the neighbourhood: mean- 
time I would thank you to put me into the 
nearest road.'' 

** Why, that's sooner said than done: 
its a d— d awkward cross-country road, and 
there*s few in this country can hit it. But 
the best way for you will be to keep right 
over the shoulder of yonder hill, and then 
bear away under the hills to your right, till 
you come to the old gallows of Pont-ar- 
Diawl : and there you must look about 
for somebody able to put you in the way." 

*^ An old gallows! Surely you can^ 
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have much need of a standing gallows in a 
country so thinly peopled as this ? " 

** Why no, master; we don't make 
much use of it : not hut there has been 
some fine lads in my time that have taken 
their last look of day-light on that gallows ; 
and here and there you'll meet with an old 
body amongst these hills that has the 
heart-ache when she looks that way. But 
the gallows is partly built of stone : they 
say King Edward I. built it, to hang the 
Welsh harpers on ; by the dozen at once, 
I have heard say. Well, all's one to you 
and me : by the score if it pleased him. 

" But now-a-days I suppose it will not 
have many customers from the harpers: 
what little business it has will lie chiefly 
among those * odd sort of folks from the 
sea-side,' — eh, landlord ? ** 

** Why master, as to that, as long as 
folks do me no harm, it's never my 
way to say any thing ill of them. Now 
and then, may be, I hear a noise of winter 



lights IB my bam : and my wife and 
daughters would have me to lock the ban^ 
door before it's dark. But what ? as I 
c£ten says to them ; it's better to have folks 
making free with one's straw, and now and 
then an armful of hay for a horse or so, 
than to hare one's house burnt over one's 
head one ofthese long winter nights. And, 
to give the devil his du^ I don't think 
they're much in my debt : for often enough 
I find a bottle or two of prime old wine 
kfit behind them."' 

^ So then, on the whole, these sea^de 
gentry are not uncivil : and, if it's they that 
tenant Ap Gauvon, perhaps they'll show a 
little hospitality to a wanderer like my-r 
self?" 

^^ Aye, but that's more than I'll answer 
for. I know little about Ap Gauvon : it's 
a place I never was at— nor evar will be, 
please God. Why should any man go and 
dirust his hand into a hornet's nest, where 
there's nothing to be got ? '' 
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*' But landlord, if these smu^len coma 
and visit you, I think they couldn't be 
angry with you for returning the yisit." 

^^ I tell you, I know of no smugglers at 
Ap Gauvon: some folks say there are 
ghocits at Ap Gauvon ; and Merlin has been 
seen of moonlight nights walking up and 
down the long galleries : and sometimes of 
dark nights the whole Abbey in a manner 
has been lit up ; and shouting and laugh- 
ing enough to waken all the church-yards 
round Snowdon. But I mustn't stand 
gossiping here, master: I've my cows to 
fetch up, and fifty things to do before ita 
dark." 

So saying he turned on his heel, whilst 
Bertram pursued his way to the stone 
gallows. This he reached in about an 
hour and a half ; by which time the light 
was beginning to decay. Looking round 
for some person of whom he could inquiw 
the road, he saw. or fancied that he saw-^»« 
human figure near the gallows ; and, going 
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a little nearer he clearly distmgiiislied a 
woman sitting at its foot. He paused a 
little while to watch hen Sometimes she 
muttered to herself, and seemed as if lost 
in thought : sometimes she roused herself 
up suddenly, and sang in a wild and 
boisterous tone of gaiety: but it easily 
appeared that there was no joy in her 
gaiety : for the tone of exultation soon 
passed into something like a ferodous ex- 
pression of vengeance. Then, after a time^ 
she would suddenly pause and laugh : but 
in the next moment would seem to recover 
the main recollection that haunted her; 
and &lling back as into the key-note of her 
distress, would suddenly burst into tears. 
Bertram saw enough to convince him that 
the poor creature's wits were unsettied; 
and from the words of one of the fragments 
which she sang, a suspicion flashed upon 
his mind that it could be no other than his 
hostess in the wild cottage ; though how^ 
or on what errand, come over to this 
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neighbourhood — he was at a loss to guess. 
To satisfy himself on all these points if 
possible, he moved nearer and accosted her : 

^^ A cold evening, good mother, for one 
so old as you to be sitting out in the open 
air.'' 

** Yes, Sir," she answered, without ex- 
pressing any surprise at his sudden inter- 
rnption;" yes, Sir, its a cold evening: but 
J am waiting for a young lad that was to 
meet me here." 

Bertram now saw that his conjecture was 
right: it was indeed his aged and mys- 
terious hostess : but, before he could speak, 
she seemed to have forgotten that he was 
present— and sang in an under tone : 

They hung hun high aboon the rest, 

He was sae trim a boy ; 
Thair dyed the youth whom I lov'd best 

—My winsome GHilderoy. 

** A young man you were expecting to 
meet you?" said Bertram. 

'^ Yes, Sir, a young man :" and then, 
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holding up h&c apron to her face a& if 
jushamedi she added — ^^ he was a sweetheart 
of mine. Sir." But in a moment^ as if 
recollecting herseli^ she cried out-*— ^^ No, 
no, no : I'll tell you the whole truth : he 
was my son, my love, my darling : and they 
toqk him. Sir, they hanged him here. 
Andy if you'll helieve my word. Sir— they 
would n't let his old mother kiss his honny 
lips before he died. Well, well ! Let's have 
nothing but peace and quietness. All's to 
be . right at last. There's more of us, I 
believe, that vfon^t die in our beds. But 
don't say I told you." 

^' My good old hostess, can you show me 
the road to Griffith a-p Gauvon ? " 

" Ap Gauvon, is it ? Aye, aye : there's 
one of them : he '11 never die in his bed, 
rest you sure of that. Never you trouble 
your head about him : I've settled aU that : 
and Edward Nicholas will be hanged at this 
gallows, if my name's Gillie Godber." 

" But, Mrs. Godber, don't you remember 
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me? I WM two nights at your cottage; 
and I'm now going to the Ahbey of Ap 
Gauyon where I hope to meet one that I 
may perhaps be of some service to." 

'* Don't think it : there's nobody can ever 
be i£ service to Edward Nicholas. He's to 
be hanged, I tell you, and nobody mart 
save him. I have heard it sworn to. Youll 
say that I am but a weak old woman. But 
you would not think now what a voioe I 
have : for all it trembles so, my voice can 
be heard when it curses from Anglesea to 
Walladmor. Not all the waves of the sea 
can cry it down." 

** But why must Edward Nicholas be 
hanged?" 

" Oh, my sly Sir, you would know my 
secret— would you? You're a lawyer, L 
believe. But stay— I'll tell you why he 
must be hanged :" and here she raised her 
withered arm to the stars which were just: 
then becoming visible in the dusk. Point* 
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jng with her forefinger to a constellation 
brighter than the rest^ she said 

" There was a vow made when he was 
bom ; and it's written amongst the stars. 
And there's not a letter in that book that 
can ever be blotted out. I can read what's 
written there. Do you think that nobody's 
bams must be hanged but mine ?" 

** But who then was it, my good Mrs. 
Godber, that hanged y^ur son ?" 

" Who should it be but the old master 
of Walladmor? He knows by this time 
what it is to have the heart-ache. Oh 
kite ! he tore my lamb from me. But, 
hark in your ear — Sir Lawyer ! I visited his 
nest, old ravening kite ! High as it was in 
the air, I crept up to his nest : I did — I 
did ! " And here she clapped her hands, and 
expressed a frantic exultation : but, in a 
moment after, she groaned and sate down ; 
and, covering her face with her hands, she 
burst into tears ; and soon appeared to 
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have sunk into thought, and to be uncon- 
scious of Bertram's presence. 

Once more he attempted to rouse her 
attention by asking the road to Ap Gau- 
von ; but the sound of his voice only woke 
her into expressing her thoughts aloud : 

^^ Nay> nay, — ^my old gentleman, that's a 
saying that'll never come true : 

When black men storm the outer door, 
Grief than he ove{ At WaDadmor ! 

It*s an old saying I'll grant, but it's a 
false one: grief will never be over at 
Walladmor: that's past all black men's 
healing !" 

" But, Mrs. Godber, will you not come 
with me to Griffith ap Gauvon ;" 

She started up at the words Ap Gauvon ; 
without speaking a word, she drew her 
cloak about her ; and, as if possessed by 
some sudden remembrance, she strode off 
at so rapid a pace over the moor that Ber- 
tram had some difficulty in keeping up 
with hen This however he determined to 
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^ : &r he remarked that her course lay 
towards a towering nmge of heights which 
seemed to overlook the valley in whidi they 
were walking, and wfaidi he had reason to 
believe was a principal range <^ Snbwdon : 
he had been nearing it through the whole 
ii£temdon ; and he knew that Ap Ganvon 
lay somewhere at the foot of that momi- 
tain. For some time his aged companion 
kept up her speed : but, on reaching a part 
of the moor which was intersected willi turf 
pits, nhe was eooipelled to suit her pace to 
the mtmaey oi the ground; though even 
here she selected her path from the laby- 
rinth before her with a jpromptitude and 
decision which showed &at (die was itrasH 
acquainted with the ground she was tra- 
versing. On emergiiig again into smooflier 
foads, she resumed at intervals ha* zapid 
motions: and again, on some sudden caprke 
as it seemed, would slink into a stealthy 
pi|ce-*--Mbd walk on tiptoe, as if in thesot 
of listening or surprising some one before 



\ 
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ber. Onee only she spoke, upon Bertiam's 
asking if the ntibej ivere a safe place £oft a 
stranger : ^ Oh aye," she replied, ^ Edward 
Nicholas is a lamb when he's not provdced : 
bnt his hand is red with blood for all thaf 
No qnestioa after this roused her atten* 
tion. Now and then she saag ; sometimea 
she crooned a word or two to heaeself ; and 
more oftenii^ sank into thon^tfiil ailenee: 
until at length, after advancing in this way 
for about a mile and a faal^^-«8udden}j Ber« 
tram missed her ; and looking round he saw 
the ondme of a figure steaHng away in:the 
dude and muttering some indistinct soumb 
of complaint. He fek considerable peru 
pfandfcy at being thus suddenly abandoned 
by his guide : but &om this he was relieved 
by now distinguishing a group of towers 
and . tursets dose to him^^hich at first 
had escaped his •eye fi'om the dark back« 
grosmd of mountainous hairier with which 
they seemed to blend: and going a ftw 
steps oearer^ he peroeiyed a light issnag 
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fixmi the window of a vault. To this win- 
dow, for the puipose of reconnoitring the 
inmates of so lonely an abode, he now pushed 
his way with some difficulty through heaps 
of ruins and of tangled thorns. The upper 
edge of the window-&ame howevmr being 
on a level with the ground, he could per* 
ceive little more than a small part of a 
stone floor which lay at a great depth below 
him ; and on this, by the strong light of a 
blazing fire, he saw the moving shadows of 
human figures as they passed and repassed : 
and at int^rals he heard the rolling of 
casks and banrels. Determined to examine 
a little further, he stretched himself along 
the steep declivity of earth which sloped 
down to the lower edge of the window. In 
this posture he gained a complete view of 
the vault, which to his astonishment he 
now discovered to be a subterraneous church 
of vast dimensions, such as are sometimes 
found in the old monasteries below the 
ordinary chapel of the order. Seated at a 



\ 
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table near the fire was a young man wkme 
fiu^e^ as it was at this moment lit up by a 
Uaadng fire, proclaimed him at once for the 
stranger wl^ose services to Miss Walladmor 
and mysterious interview with her he had 
witnessed with so much interest* Round 
about him stood groups of armed men; 
but of these he took little notice. Bertram 
remarked that all of them treated him 
with an air of respect, and addressed him 
by the tide of Captain: to which on his 
part he repUed with an air of good natured 
fapailkrity that seemed to disown the sta- 
tion of authority which they were disposed 
to confer upon him. Anxious to hear and 
see a little more before he ventured into 
such a company, he endeavoured to shift 
his> position for one more convenient to his 
purpose ; but in this attempt he nearly, pre- 
cipitated himself through the window. He 
recovered his footing however by suddenly 
catching at a mountain ash; but, in so 
doing, he dislodged a quantity of eai^ and 

VOL. II. c 
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Stones which fell rattling down amongst the 
party below. - 

" ^^ Ratih.^^ raiif !^ instantaaseoiksly ^ciakncid 
Ihc^'^hole body : ^ shiall we &e, Captain ?" 
" Stop' a initoient,^ 8Aid Nichdk^ «^ 
itikyiiirfoig up-"^ ladder^ iflrhii^b stood^^iiefir 
iheri*indbw,h6 held up a lifted bought 
StJMdl fir ti^^the pkJee of Berteim's^eonce^^ 
faent/ -'-'^' -^ ' " '^ ' ' '--• ■-!-•> ^^ 
'^<^ Odd Hess itty^ softlf ^dlsini^i h*i 
^ its my young friend in search of the pic« 
tuiiesqtiie ': I protest I^el^r looked for biisi 
comii^ throilgfa the "Wtedd^^^ Ha-e^^bear ia 
tertdiwd help him 'm? r ^^'^'^ ^ '^^^ 
The ladder was now ap^ed a^d i^^ed^ 
with ' some little^ difficulty in extricating 
himself from the rubbish and thoms-^hich 
beset him, Bertram' descended: and x was 
ttot.so^ to fiild himself,^ though ^amon^f 
Mi6h society, suddenly transited frimi the 
SeVere Cbld cflT the 'idr.and a situation^of 

« « . > 

Isbnsidertible p^ to the! luxury of '^^t and 
k'*iraito^fir*. *" -^ ^ - ^-- - ^^» • ••■ ''• 
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CHAPTER XI. 



O what an eaiie thing ia to deicry 

The gentle Uood, fiowerev it t>e ihnpc 

In lade miifbrtiuiei ibule deformity 

And wretched torrowea whidi have often hapt ! 

.Vor,^howaoevei^ it ■MygnHr'BiiPilMiiil 

like tfaii wyld man hetng nndiiciplyned 

That to all virtue it may leeme unapt,^ 

Yet il .will riiow lottie ipariM of gf^ tnynd 

And at the laat breake forth in hia owne proper kynd. 

Faerie Queene^^B, vL C, 6« 



All the men were now dismissed l^ 
their leader except one-— who was dii'iBcted 
to pkoe wine and refreshm^ts on th6 
llMe : tfaip was done. *^ And now, Vateni 
tine^" 4iaid'> the leader, *^ you' may tetisA 
Iwnie: ^or I think you hare a scblding 
vofe ; and^by the way, if she wiiihes tO'hat^ 
a certificate of your good behaviour • and 
fidelity td her 'during *yoar absence from 
home, get me a pencil and I will write one/' 
** Ah^Captain Nicholas,*^ smd the mioi, 

c S 



*^j^ijpie fitill the sattie nMn ;^ldvwy^ready 
fta* 8^ke,lel da^er 1)6 08 Msai iditml^J^ 
'-^** Dan^rl "what dagger ?'* ^ ' ^ • ^o 
^ W6y, *>^!^y *he>tttftb, I dotilP«boirfe 
%atf 4ike the ddr^tnaa fr^si .di^Iesett/''' 

r.(^4 ^YW: ^he talks' istrang^ at timeip; 
WdV asr %ure as yo^ name's m^tioiysd, dse 
:^tt en' a ^d-^' Judafe fate; and talkc^^- 
God ! I Wdly know ^bat «^e telks ; %iit 
tt's'tfty belief llhe meions y<m iio good/* 

*^ Hm? — Well, so I bave somotiaaes 
thbiigiit inysdf. Yet I -know noti^^At 
^es sbe^s as kind as if i^e were my own 
mother. And at all events I ean^t do :wigll- 
out ber« so long as I have busineiis^ at WBi- 
^dmor Castle. Her son, y^ J^ow, ^bves 
there : and, but fiH* her, I, db^do;^^ 
at a loss for i^eans of coi&mtfm^at^ with 

him."- y '■ •- ■ -. ^ . k^.; i»:r .n-'i, 

** And has Gillie be^ at Walladntior to^ 
day?** ■ '•■".'"• -■• .!y.:: 

" Yes : pretty early this morning." . • 



hflir^labliiedi^ta^ gic>.MargMi> a]pput;^.the fi»- 
neral. And Vi he ^ad: to thiok that were 
4)hatwor8t ; fbr I lieard it wbisperec) cfpoe cv 
twiee t6«dflgr that Sii: Margap h«d gatnptiqe 
of your return, v Blaek Witt aanv tan ??cpre88 
of 8ir Morgan's riding off to Carparvon : 
atid» by one that left Machynletb at,noQ^,I 
heatd that Aldemian Gravesend waastir^Pg 
lysth all his bull^'dogs." • • i^ 

" Well,~I think they'll hardly «itdi inc 
^tUs night. Atid, aa the moon will sood be 
iilsing^ I would advise you to make ihe \mt 
of your way to Aberkilvie. Pleasant moon* 
light to you ; and give my compliments to 
your wife." 

" Ah ! Captain, — I wish there were no 
moonlight to-night : for my heart misgives 
me, imless you take better care, some cross 
luck vrill fall out. However, TU not go to 
Aberkilvie : 1*11 stay in the neighbourhood : 
and, if I hear a shot, I'll come down with 
one or two more." 
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* Tfaeman retired:, and Nidudasfinr a few 
minutes appeared. ia beisunk in xeverie: 
but MWi teebveruig liiinflelf he addstesed 
Bertram with an air of gaiety :' 

:*f WdUt my young fiiend^.and how de 
yoavlikei.ihe world in Wales? You have 
taken my adyice'I find» and have come ta 
aee Ap Gauvon/' i 

■'*.ff It was you th^i that were my guide to 
Machynleth ? I was b^;inning to susped^aa 
nmch. Who it was that sent me the note 
tittamomingy I need not ask i for my eyes 
assure me that you w^pe the person who 
prerided on that occadon, both as com«r 
mander and as chief mourner." 

'^ And I hope you disapproved- my^be^ 
haviour in neither part/' :. 

^ To do yoii justice, you behaved snoom-* 
paaably well' m both. In the lattor.^part^ 
how^erir*-well as you acquitted yoursel^'^. 
you must exeuse me if I doubt your sinceiL 
rity." 

^^ You surprise me,** said Nicholas smiling : 




^ what' d«ttbt the oQcerity of myigrief for 
ther death of Captain le HamoinJ^'" - . \t 
u'j^. My doubts go even a little further^ ) I 
doubt whether the body of Captain le Har* 
Bais at all accompanied the procession. 
Biiiwhat, in the, name of God then^tcould 
bring so large a train of mourners together^? 
—-Will you say upon your word that you 
have deposited the body iu.aiiy buryingr 
place?" V 

Nicholas laughed immoderately. ^^ Your 
discernment is wonderfuL . As to the body, 
I can assure you that it has not only been 
deposited in a buryinguplace at Utragan,-^ 
but immediately afterwards dispersed, as 
holy reliques all over the country i atid no 
saint's reliques in Christendom .will. meet 
with more honour and attention. As, to 
^s^^^ brought the crowd together^— if you 
tqifie to ihat^ my* young, friend^, what 
.brought you thither?. I have some pirns 
which make it prudent for me to renew an 
eld cennexion with k body of stout friends 
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at sea and. on shore. Most of the otheirA^ I 
suppose/ came for liquor. And you, if I 
do not affiront you by that suggestion, were 
naturaQy desirous of seeing how the knd 
lay before you commenced operations. For 
the oldest fox is at fault in a strange cous^ 
try." 

*^ You still persist, I see, in looking 
upon me as an adventurer : is it your opi- 
nion that every body else would pass the 
same harsh judgment on me ?" 

" Ay, if not a harsher : but do you 
know, Mr. Bertram, that at first sight, I 
knew your profession by your face, and 
what your destiny is in this life." 

*^ And which of my unhappy features is 
it that bears this unpleasant witness against 
me?" 

"Unhappy you may truly call them," 
said the other, smiling bitterly-— " unhappy 
indeed ; for they are the same as my own. 
I rest a little upon omens abd prefiguiw- 
tions : and am supei^titious ; as those mwA 



ev^bii%bd^hiTe lived upm the sM/ tsoA 
have risked theii afl upon the faith of its 
imrteady waveg.^ It wiS mortify you (my 
young friend) to confess, (but it i^ toue) 
that much as storm, sun, passion, and hard- 
ships, may have tanned and disfeatured my 
face, nevertheless it is still like thy gentle 
woman's face, with its fair complexion and 
its overshadowing locks ; and when I look 
baidc upon that inanimate portrait which 
once an idle artist painted of me, in my 
1 6th year, I remember that it was one and 
the same with thine. Kindred features 
should imply kindred dispositions and 
minds. The first time that I observed you 
closely, OB that evening when you came on 
Amce from Jackson's brig, sunk in reverie 
and thinking no doubt, if indeed yoU 
thought of me at all, that I was asleep ; 
then did I behold in your eye my bwtt^ 
read in your forehead all the storms that 
too surdy have tossed asii rocked the little 
boat of yoiur uneasy life ; saw your plans. 
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fK> wideband spaeunvi*-^yoiirv.Htde (M;eup^ 
yoiq: doidits about the end whidii; * you* weve 
pursuing-T-yp^ir bold resolves i bold, apd 
^th not miich hope.^ . y., n ;r>v 

.. ^^ Oh strimger, but thou knowest the 
ar^ fai: above ,thy education,, of readingr thB 
souk of others." > * 

i A smile, passed over his countenance 
v^hilst be replied : • ^^ Education ! oh yes, J 
toQ have b^ some educaticm : oh ! doubts 
leas education is a fine things not to run in 
amongst gentlemen of, refinement Uke a 
wild beasts and shock the good ^pious lam,bs 
3(idth jpoarse manners or ferocious eXpres- 
#ipns» Oh yes, education is of astQni$]ir 
mg valuq; a mai^ of the wildest pursuits, 
and the - nature of s^ ruffian, may shroud 
to«a« in thi-i « . woK m .Ueep'. d«aK 
^ngf-^and be/well received by all those ae^ 
cowplished creatures whom fortune b^oughlr 
mto this world, not in fimoky huts, bu^ in 
ridi men's rooms decked with tiapestcy. < i 
too have stolen a little morsel of edaca^tl 
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amongrt :&.. troop of, players; and if my 
ooarse habits will sometimes look ovA, why 
Uiat'snofaidt of mine, but of ./those wor- 
thy )paupers < that tibooght proper tQ.st€^ 
main Jay. inlaocy.' There are hottrsy;B0r'- 
trami in: :v^ch <! liave longings, longings 
keep as those of women with child— ^long- 
ings for coBveBsations ^th men of higher 
&culties — men that I could understaitd**Tr 
men that could answer me-r-aye, and that 
would answer me, and not turn away from 
the poor vagabond with disdain." 

K And 3rou have chosen me for such a 
eomrade?'' . 

"', j^ :Aa.you please : that rests with your* 
sel£ But, Bertram, at any rat^ I)r^joice 
tot find amtngst my equals one that does 
ijtothimsf others )do of tke plebeian rout*-* 
laTe the sport ;of the passing momeiit,-~on]e 
Ibat risk» his Hfe, : yet in/risking it knows 
vhailife is^-^-^that has eye^ to see-rrthoughts 
to thi]ik,«HfeelingS"^---'^but such a dissem>« 
bttag hypociiter asyou'* ^and here he smiled) 
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'^ ^p^ill'ktiigfa when lie bears « wAm talki tf 

feelings.''^ : ^ I : i;)/ 

^* Your tmh is, then, to fkid gosie \m&' 
educated comrade, who, when yow .ioon- 
science is troublesome, ^ may present yoiir 
<!rilnes under theh- happiest aspect^may 
tAie the stmg out of youroffenees, and give 
to the wicked deed the colouring of a noble 
one?** 

Nicholas knit his brows, and said with m 
quick and stem voice : 

** What I have done I shall never denyi: 
neither here nor there above — if any above 
or below there be. I want nobody to 
call my deeds by pretty names, neither be- 
fore they are executed nor after. What I 
want is a friend ; one to whom I could con- 
fide my secret thoughts without kneeling 
as before a priest — or confessing as to a 
judge: one that will rush with me like a 
hurricane into life, till we are both in our 
graves; or one that refusing to do this, 
and standing himself upright, .would yet 
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ikUAf tha pKfr gmktj outcast to attach him- 
self to his support, and sometimes to re- 
pose his weary head upon a human heart.** 
• r^ ^Bertram stared at him ; which the other 
observed, and said smilingly : 
I ; ^ You wonder at my pathos : but you 
must recollect that I told you I had once 
iieen amongst players." 

" Speak frankly — what is it you wish of 
me?*' 

'^ " This I wish : will you either run joint 
liazaid mth me-and try your fortunes in 
this country ;-^-or will you take your own 
course, but now and then permit me, when 
my heart is crazed by passion, by solitude, 
«id ujiparticipated anguish,— to lighten it 
by your society ? " \ 

•^ ^< Once for all I declare to you^ with re- 
^Bpect to your first proposal, that I will enter 
into no unlawful connexions." 
'J << Be it so : that word is enough. You 
vefiise to become ap adventurer like my- 
self? I ask not for your reasons; your 
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wXL i]i4euchra ;G8de is lai^, eaougk.. But 
theacan you^ in the other sense^ be laxf 

'f. Bash inan ! ;whebce isitri^at yoa de« 
iJLve sudi boundless, confidehoa in me ? *' ^ r 

Nicholas stuped up to ^tbe . yoong man 
nearer than bef<»e^-4od{:ed.hin]&ik«^y but 
kiiidly ill the eyes — ^ if seeking to ^eviv^ 
aame Temembmnoe in him ; ^ i3ite ^' pressed 
his hand» a^d said— : r 

i . 151^ Hare yon .inrgdtten .ihesx. tibat poor 
wretch in the vthe tumult of themtes,. te 
whom^.whe^..he was in vhifr*3gany^. .tha<^ 
Bertoam;^^ didst resign thy. own isecimity-,^ 
«d didst descend into the poikms and 
toddng waters ? Peeply^ . oh deq»ly> I am 
in th/debt ; far more deeply I would be^ 
whenil ask f(»r favours such as thfa."" 

"Is it possible? Are you he? Bnt 
now I recollect your forehead was then 
hidden by streaming haii^: .ic^nvulsivelBpai^ms 
played about your lips ;4 and cyour>fiice itas 
disguised by: a long;beaM.1^ 
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'^^* I ttailie; and but finrthee should now 

» • * 

Ue in the bowels of a shtfrk, or Sfntted u]poh 
some roek ^t the bottom of the ocean/ But 
edkne, my yo^l^ fnendi eome inte^ th6 <^ieil 
tsra f<6i*ifi this vault I feel the aor tdo dose 
Hid confined.*' ^ ^' • * i' ' -'^^ 

'"^ Owls aild ^her night tnids Whidi had 
fMind'^Mi asylum here, disturbed by the 
bte|ii^^ the two n^htflywttndeiMfiy no# 
sdiired aloft t<y'the h^heM tUMrets^- At 
Mngth' after moving' ift silence fu wmt 
ii^ntttesi both ste{^ped out *thrMgh th« 
pomt6d ardiof a natrow gate-way iuto"^ th6 
(^en air upon a lofty buttlenieilt/ NicholM 
seiMd Bertram's hand, with the action of 
one who would haVe chedced him at wtat 
dangerous ' ^int }— ami, makinj^ a gesture 

whicSfe'exjiressed-^^ look before you!! "^ he 

... • • 

led Mm to the outer ^edge of tfie wall. - At 
^s-moitient the fiiU moon in perfect glorf 
bu^st frotn behind' a towering pile of doudsi 
and ilhitninated a i^on* (Sfuch as the'yoim^ 
liWn had^ hitherto scawselyi known by de- 
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8cripti<m. Dizzily he looked dowa upon 
what seemed a hottomless .abyss at his feet 
The Abbey-wall, on which he stood^ built 
with colossal art, was but the orest or- sur« 
mounting o£ a steep and monstrous waU- of 
rock, which rose out of depths in whi^ hia 
eye could find no point on which to settle. 
On the other side - of this immeasurable 

• • • 

gulph lay in deep shadow — the main range 
of Snpwdon ; whose base was perhaps co-: 
vered with thick forests^ but whose summit 
and declivities displayed a dreary waste. 
Dazzled by the grandeur of the spectacle^ 
Bertram would have sought repose for his 
eye by turning round ; but the new scene 
was, if not greater, still more strikix^. 
From his lofty station . he overlooked the 
spacious ruins of the entire monastery, as 
its highest points silvered over by moon- 
light shot up from amidst the illimitable 
night of ravinest chasms, and rocky peaks 
that form the dependencies of Snowdon. 
Add to these permanent features of the 
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aeenfe the impresrive accident of the time-^ 
nfidnight, ^th an universal stillness in the 
air, and the whole became a fairy scene, in 
which the dazzled eye comprehended only 
the total impression, without the sqiaMte 
details or the connexions of its diflbrent 
points. So much however might be infer* 
red from the walls which lay near with 
»»peet to those which gle«i.^ in the ^ 
tance-*-that the towers and buildings of the 
abbey had been for the most part built upon 
prominent peaks of rode. Those only, 
whidi were so fbunded, had resisted the 
htod of time : while the cross walls whidi 
eonnectdd them, wanting such a rocky basis; 
had all fiillenin. Solemnly above all the 
duopels and turrets rose, brilliantly illumi« 
nated by the moon, the main tower. . Upon 
a solitary crag, that started from the deeps, 
it stood with a boldness that seemed to pro- 
dikitn defiance on the part of man to na« 
tufe— and victorious efibrts of his hands 
over all her opposition. Round about it 

VOL. II. D 
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every atom of the oonneetiiig masonry had 
mouldered away and sunk into hei^ of 
rubbb^ below — so diat all possibility ^ 
reMshii^ -d^ tower seemed to be cut off. 
But beyond this tower Go<A]c fietwork and 
impeileet windows rose from the surround- 
ing cn^^ niA in many plaees were' se^i 
friBarer sprinKinff from two dissevered points 

at last indimnfe towards eaeh otdier ki vaat 
acdies; bulthe central stones that shotdd 
ha^e lodced the ardhitraves of the mighty 
gates weie wanting ^ and the cdmims stood 
to a &nd&l eye like tivo lovers, whom na- 
ture and pure isKliBation. have desti&ed fer 
each i^her, but whom some malidbus mis* 
chance has iseparated £ar ever. Bertram 
ski^ his eyes, before tiite daxsding spectacle : 
whea he opened diem again, his gmde said 
with a tranquil voice'-«4n which however a 
tone of exidtatiott might be distii^ilushedp 

"^ Tbia i^^Gdffith ap Gaiivon, of which 
Iflsttely spoke te you.'' 

All words, as Bertram felt, woidd {$& to 
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express the strength dif his emotions : lan- 
guage would but have vidated the^solenmi- 
ty of the thoughts which meted his gase to 
the scene before him. He was sila^t there- 
lore ; and in a few moments his companictti 
Tesumed : 

^< Here, Bertram, do I often etand on 
the ^ddy precipice; and I look down upon 
the dread tranqniUity of the spectacle^ and 
then oftM I fed M though I ^wanted no 
fiiend; as though nature, tiie mighty mo^ 
ther, were a Mfficient friend that fulfilled 
dU my wishes-**^ friend far bettar and 
wiser than any which 1^ &lse world can 
offer* But, Bertram, eome a little fiirther ! " 

He led him, sideways, from that pari 
of the building outof which they had issued 
by the little portal about MO yards frnv 
ther. The waU, sosrce thfee feet wide, stood 
here nearly insulated : and was on the xm^ 
mdebomsded by the abyss just described, 
and on the other hy what mi^t have 
been an inner court — that lay bowever at 
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least three itorieii deep bcStow:" N(M;bitig; 
tmt & ero6s<^ WaD, idncb rose abdire' tiie^ isctart 
tirMlrds a fittk tcmer, ' tcTMlled ' fhk ifuu^ 
wall. ' At the exfreroity of ^kls^ bM^' wlieite 
it bhike off iabmptly, bcyth Mi^^ HttiliL 
ly fofty steps removed from tiiebi/ ip^ thfe 
gredt tower, wfaieh in past titten dtmbtitolb 
had been connected with the pdtotitfr widefc 
they stood^ bnt was now divided bjras dec^ 
a gulph as that which lay to the outinde 
waB. ^' Fnrther thare is noi^g," said 
his gtdde : ^' dBten have I c(»n^ luther and 
meditated whether I fibould not nmke olie 
step onwards, and in that way release my- 
self from aU anxiety abotat any Aito^e steps 
upon this earth." 

^ But the power and the grandeur of 
nature have arrested you and awed you ? " 

** Right. Look downwatrds into the 
abyss befcnre us :--<leep, deep below, tridkles 
along, between pebbles and moss and rocky 
fragment, a little brook : now it is lit 'up 
by the moon; — and at this moment it 
seems to me as if somedung were stirring ; 



andnow someliiing b surely leapii^ over: 
«-^but no— 4t was deception: often when 
!• have stood iMre in meditaticm, and could 
not comprehend what checked me from 
taking oner bold leap, a golden pillar of 
moonlight haa met me gleaming upwards 
from the little brook below«-7-(brook that I 
Jlmve haunted in hazier days); and sud- 
denly I have risen as if ashamed — and 
stokn away in siknee.'' 

, ** Nicholas^ do you believe in God?** 
ij.,** Will you know the truth? I have 
lately learnt to believe.'' 

/ . f* By what hapjpy chance ? ** 

•vV Qappy !" and his companion kv^hed 
bitterly. ** Leagued with bold and despe- 
rate men, to rid the world of a knot of 
vipers, for months I had waited for the 
moment when they should assemble toge- 
ther, in order to annihilate at one blow the 
entire brood. Daily we prayed, if you will 
call that praying, that this moment would 
arrive : but months after months passed : 
we waited ; and we despaired. At length 
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on a day,-**-! remember it was at noon — ^in 
burst a Mend upon us and cried out — 
* Triumph and glory ! thisf night the 
King^s ministers si3l mc^t at LcMrd Harrow-^ 
by's.' At these words many stem eonspira* 
tors fell on their knees ; others folded their 
hands — ^hands (God knows !) but little used 
to such a folding : I could do neither : I 
stretched out my arms and cried aloud— 
There is a Providence !" 

« Dreadful ! " 

*^ Spare your horrors^ and your morality. 
Providence, we know, has willed it other- 
wise : the honourable gentlemen, at whom 
we had levelled, flourish in prosperity and 
honour ; and my friends moulder beneath 
the seaflFold;* 

« Havmg this origin, I presume that 
your faith in a Providence is at present — '' 

** Unshaken : my dagger was meant for 
Lord Liondonderry : and, although he has 
escaped my wrath, yet I kuow not bow, 
but a curse seems to cling to my blade^ that 
whomsoever I hm^ once devoted to it 
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with full detenninatioii of purpoM, that 
man — — — — "* 

Bertram shuddered, and said, ^ So then 
it was a conspirator from Cato-street that I 
delivered firom death ? " 

*^ Well, push the conspirator over the 
wall, if you repent." 

*^ But what carried you amongst such 
an atrocious band ? What could you reap 
from the murder of the EngUsh ministers ? 
— no merchant from Amsterdam stood with 
a full purse in the back ground/' 

*^ One step brings on another, and the 
rage of licentious mobs cannot be stopped 
until it has consumed itself. Upon the 
smoking ashes of the old palaces, between 
the overladen scaffold on one side and the 
chamel house on the other, blood from each 
side floating the slippery streets, — then is 
man's worth put to proof ; then it is tried * 
not by his prattling, which he calls elo- 
quence — nor by his overloaded memory 
which lie calls knowledge : then comes into 
play the arm^ and then the head t'' 
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^< And what would you have gained as 
chief of a maddening populace ?" 

<< What (should I have gained ? That 
sort of consideration I leave to the ^ learned * 
and to « ministers' and such people: my 
part is — to resolve and to execute as the 
crisis arises.'" 

^* So then it was mere appetite for de- 
struction that drove you on? For that I 
should scarce have thought your misan- 
thropy sufficient." 

'^ Call it folly, call it frenzy, call it what 
you will — but soniething higher it was that 
stood in the back ground. A beautiful pic- 
ture it was when I represented to myself 
all the great leaders, headless — and in that 
point on a level with the poor culprit that 
has just ascended the scaffold for stealing 
some half a pound of trash. This it was 
that allured me ; and the pleasure of being 
myself the decapitator ! Then worth should 
have borne the sway, and merit." 

« Merit? What sort of merit ?" 

** You iftfmk a blqpd-hpund^ has none," 
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■ said Nicholas, with eyes that shot fire : 
— *^^ but he can acquire it Heaven and 
Earth! he that has such marrow — such 
blood in his veins — such a will — such an 
unconquerable will — ^he can begin a new 
life : he can be bom again. Bertram, do 
not mock me when I tell you — passionate 
love has crazed my wits. See, here is a 
handkerchief of hers ! For her sake do I 
curse my former life ; for her sake, I would 
dnk its memory into the depths of ocean ! 
Oh that I could ! that all the waters of the 
ocean could cleanse this hand ! that I could 
come up from the deep sea as pure though 
I were as helpless as an infant ! Once upon 
a dreadful night — But stop! what was 
that? Did you hear no whispering from 
below ? Once upon a dreadM night : 
Steps go there ! hush ! hush !" 

Bertram's companion here suddenly drew 
his cloak from his shoulders — trolled it up 
under his arm— caught his coat-skirts un-^ 
der both arms — and stood with head and 
body bent forwards, whilst his eyes seemed 
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to aeareh and I m rera e the daik piks of 
binldu^ firom whidi they bad inucd ; }m 
attitude was that of a stag, that, with 
painted ean and with f<»e-feet rifling finr a 
bound, is looking to the thicket fimn whidi 
the noise issues that has startled him. Ber- 
tram too threw his eyes over the walls as 
fur as he could to the lower part of the 
ruins ; and remarked that, if any hostile 
attadL were made, they should be without 
deliverance ; they were shut in ; and no 
i^ress remained except that which would 
be pre-occujned by their assailants. 

** I believe I was mistaken," said Nir= 
cholas, drawing his breath again, just as 
Bertram &nded he saw a stirring of the 
shadow which lay within the gateway at 
the further end. He was on the point of 
communicating what he observed to the 
other, when suddenly a shot was fired. In 
that same instant Nicholas had thrown his 
cloak into the abyss ; and without a word 
spoken ran straight, with an agility and: 
speed that thundentruck Bertram, to the 
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archway ; from which figures of armed men 
were now seen to issue apparently with the 
intention of intercepting the fugitive. Ber- 
tram now expected to see a struggle^ as 
Nicholas was running right into the mouth 
of the danger. But in the midst of his 
quickest speed he checked — turned to the 
left ahout-*«leaped down with the instinctive 
agility of a chamois upon the wall below^ 
which» bisecting the inner courts connected 
the main wall with the outer, and then ran 
along upon the narrow ridge of this inner 
wall, interrupted ai^ it was by holes and 
loose stones. At every instant Bertram 
expected to see him fall and never rise, 
again. But the danger to Nicholas came from 
another quarter. The pursuers, it would 
seem, had calculated on the intrepidity and 
agility of their man, and another group of 
men faced him on the opposite side. No 
cbmce appeared left to the fugitive-— but to 
surrender, or. to leap down. Suddenly he 
stood still, pulled out of his belt a brace of 
pistoLsh«»^fired one in each hand upon the. 
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antagonists who stood near to him ; and, 
whilst these shrank back m sudden surprise, 
though no one appeared wounded, with in- 
credible dexterity and speed be sank fix>m 
the eyes of Bertram — and disappeared. In 
a moment after Berteam tiiocight he ^eard 
a dull sound as of a sullen. plunge tbrough 
briars and brambles into the rabbiflii l>elow. 
All was then stilL—-i«-« 

** One has burst the net," exclaimed the 
meni ** but there stands his eoinrade:^ ^id, 
if he prove Ihe right one, noamtto ivlmt 
becomes of the other." So saying iMik 
parties neared cautiously to possess ;them- 
sdves of Bertram. 

On his part Bertram had no wish, as 
indeed (he was aware) no power, to escape 
them. Advandng therefore with a tranquil 
demeanour, he surrendered himself at once : 
and the next moment an Irishman of the 
party, being summoned to examine his 
features, held up a torch to his face and 
solemnly pronounced the prisoner to be that 
Nicholas of whom they ware in search. 
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•H' 1 ^ CHAPTER XII. 

)>ii : i'f9|. 'Xii^YOiibrftilcUiikl I haye loft m j man ; 
, Apd dftre not call fox him, but I should have 
' '<"i'-* Mbre MoWeriidum I would paj wages to. 
\ ..;^,Whfil^i#ff»amIln— inthistrard! These 
Be honourable adventures I 

Bemmont omdFkkHert Thierrp and Theodor. 

/ ^ CoMB» let*8 away from this old monk's 
neHV' Mdd one of the constables, ^^ for it 
looks uacanny." 

^ Aye^ Sampson, and who knows but 
some of Nicholas's gang may be lurking 
behind the p31ars ?"* 

> . ^ Nay itV not altogether that I'm think* 
ing of ; but the old monks with their cowls ; 
and Meiliii; and God knows how many 
ghosts beside;*— I could fancy that I saw 
iMkie idi them just now at the end of these 
iMg gaileriet. So let's away/' 

Others however objected that they were 
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starved by their long watching in the cold, 
and stood in need of refreshments. It was 
determined therefore to make a halt. Two 
men staid by the prisons, whilst the rest 
collected wood and soon succeeded in light- 
ing a prodigious fire upon the spacious area 
before the sMun entrance into the Abbey. 
Round this the party collected t a hamper 
of smuggled daret^ wlucb they had fortu- 
nately intercepted on its road from the 
abbey, wad unpacked t mitemA ik^ genial 
warmth ctf ^ fee £i^osed all pt«$seni ^t^ 
cept the prisoner to mirth md feMitilty ; 
and not one soid but seemed to regard it as 
a point of coMdence to r^eward their fatigue 
and celebrate their success by getting roy^ 
^y intoxicated. 

" Why so downcast, tny lad ?•' said cm 
of the constaHes to Bertram; ''iliiiryyotttll 
I was as near to the gallows as ydu ; mA 
yet you see I am now virtuous ; and a tiiaTf 
of credit in the state.** 
' ** Aye, Sata^pson," ssid KahAary, •* unless 
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you're much belied, you got your reprieve 
just as yon were going to be turned off."* 

** And you, Kilmary, got yours something 
later: for I've often heard that you were 
cut down after hanging some five minutes 
Of so. This was in Widklow, gentlemen : 
and being in time of rebellion there was so 
much business that they were often obliged 
to employ dilettanti artistk in hasgmg: 
and now aaid tiben thase was not time to go 
through the work properiy.-'-But, as I was 
saying, coiurage my yeung lad. Wete I ill 
your place, I would bless my stars that i 
had fiEdlen into the company of honest men, 
and got rid of such rascally fiiaab M 
yours^ that run away at the pinch.. You 
see by this that no depcttdance can be 
plaeed iqion iudh villains, aoid tiiat virtue 
only can be relied on. Oh! I could preach 
&iely to you, my boy : but Where's the use 
of k ? If you're haikged^ you^U not wsnt 
it: and; if yioa^Ke^niit hailed, yoa'U fcrge| 
it" 
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Bertram meantiine had £or a moment 
witlidrawn his attentioii fitmi the implea* 
sant circamrtances of his own sitiiation to 
the striking features of the scene before 
failn. In the back ground lay Snowdon 
bending into a vast semidreus, and absorb- 
ing into its gigantic shadows the minor hiUs 
which lay round its base : all were melted 
into perfect unity: and fiom the height of 
its main range the whole seemed within a 
quarter of a mile from the spot whidi he 
Umhself occupied. Between this and the 
abbey lay a level lawn, chequared with 
moonlight and tiie mighty shadows of 
Snowdon. Of the abbey itself many parts 
appeared in the distance; sullen recesses 
which were suddenly and partially revealed 
by the fluctuating glare of the fire ; aerial 
windows through which the sky gleamed in 
splendour, unless when it was obscured for 
a moment by the clouds which sailed across ; 
pinnacles and crosses of sublime altitude in 
the remote distance ; and in the immediate 
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foreground the great gateway of the abbey 
and the wide cirde of armed men carousing 
about the fire in sitting or recumbent attU 
tudes. 

From this fine natural composition, which 
he ccmtemplated with a half regret that 
Merlin did not really make his appearance 
from some long gallery or gloomy arch-way 
leading SalvAtor Rosa by the hand» Bertram 
was suddenly called off to the conversatioti 
arouqd. him — which, as the wine began to 
act, had gradually risen into the high key 
of violent altercation. A reward of 500/. 
had been offered, as he now collected, for 
the apprehension of Nicholas ; and the 
dispute turned upon the due appropriation 
of this sum. 

" What the d 1, Sampson ! rank or 
precedency has nothing to do in this case : 
that's settled, and vfe are all tp share alike." 

" D ■ your impudence," cried Samp- 
son— «*^ Social distinctions in all thii^s; 
it's as dear as sunlight in October that I, as 
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l^er and the man of genius, am to have 
800/.; and you divide the other 200/. 
amongst you." 

"What?" said the Irishman: « 200/. 
amongst eight men ?'' 

" Why, as for you, Kihnary, you get 
nothing. You stayed bdbind and wouIdn*t 
venture yourself upon the wall." 

" No: Red-hair» you sheer off,** ex- 
claimed all the rest: but Red-hair pro- 
tested against this; and almost screamed 
with wrath : 

<< By rights I should have half," said Kil- 
mary ; " for without me you would never 
have known who he was." 

« Not a farthing more than according to 
merit; and then your share will come 
short.'* 

Kilmary leaped up and clenched his fist : 
*• May the great devil swallow ." But 
scarce had he uttered a word, when a shot 
was fired; then a second — a third — a fourth; 
and a wild shout arose at a little distance of — 
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•* Cut them dbwii !•• 

Sampson had fallen back wounded : Ktrt, 
litH of presence of mmd, he called but to 
tfefe frishman— ^ Seize Mm, Kilmary } seiae 
the prisoner, or hell escape,** 

But Kilmary had been the first to e»- 
e«pe himself; some others had foQowed: 
twe of more resolutimi were preparing to 
exeeuf e the <Mrder9 o{ the constable ; when 
Sttddraljr they were ^sailed so fieveelf that 
one tumbled into the fire, and the otliel^ 
rolled orer the wounded constable. An 
uproar of shouts and eurses arose : and iii 
this tumult Bertram found himsdtf seiised 
by two stout fellows who hmrried him ofl^ 
belbre be had time ta recoQeet himeelC intd 
the shades of a neighbouring thicket. Here, 
where nobody couM disoaver them by the 
fight of the fire, they made a halt and cut 
the cords that confined the prisoner. 

<* Take breath for a moment^'* said one 
of his conduetcMTs, ** and then away with ns 
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through thick and thin, before the blood- 
hQimds raUy/' 

*^ Captain Nicholas, shall we give them 
another round ?" said a voice which struck 
Bertram as one which he had somewhere 
heard before. 

." No, no, Tom, — let us be quiet whilst 
we are well ; we have executed our work in 
a workmanlike style : another discharge 
would but serve to point out the course of 
our flight: for fly we must; a little bird 
wjuspered in my ear that they have a rear 
guard : and, it will be well if we all reach 
our quarters this night in safety: to do 
wluch, my lads, pur best chance will be to 
disperse; so good night to you all, and 
thanks for your able services, Mr. Ber* 
tra.m, I will put you in the way." 

All the rest immediately stole away like 
shadows amongst the bushes ; and Bertram 
again found himself alone with Edward 
Nicholas, who pow guided him away from 
the neighbourhood of the abbey by intricate 
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and almost impracticable paths up hill and 
down — through blind lanes and the shadowy 
skirts of forests— -and once or twice along 
the pebbly channels of the little mountain 
brooks. On such ground Bertram often 
lost his footing ; and Nicholas, who kept 
a-head| was more than once obliged to turn 
back and lend him his assistance. It was 
with no little pleasure therefore that at 
length he found himself again upon a level 
path which wound amongst the crags and 
woodlands — ^but in so mazy a track that it 
required little less than an Indian sagacity 
to hit it. From this they immerged into a 
series of ridings cut through the extensivi6 
woods of Tre Mawr; and, las they ap- 
proached the end of one of these alleys, 
Bertram saw before them a wide heath 
stretching like a sea under the brilliant 
light of the wintry moon which had now 
attained her meridian altitude. 

*^ Here/' said Nicholas, as they issued 
upon the heath, ^* here we must part : for 



the irn^s ^luoh I flaiurt pursue, woidd ibe 
too 4U£i0ult for A peDMB UBac^uatated mih 
th^ ground. — Yau, I BUj^pose^ iidmke this 
bc^bt mcxm and the deluge id Iq^ she 
^heilfi: M4t> not I; and I heartily mah 
souie poet « wnnefceer had h&c m im 
pocket.: lor a dfurk uigbt would ^aft^e £i^ 
voure# our retiseat imieli better. As it is* 
we »Uft eross the heath by separate jfouftes* 
Y^^ ihaU have the eacdest. Do you see 
thai; blade peon t don the heath ? Itisastaoe 
of setiarluible suse and i^ape. Wbm you 
vmfsk kf, turn to the left ; and thea, lipim 
Qouimg to tiie peat^reud^es^ to ithe right-^ 
UB^tU you aisrive at a little hill : from the 
sunoBftit of thiSt and about a mile distant^ 
y^u will observe some iuclosures : ibere 
dwells Evan WUliams : mention my aamcw 
aad he will gladly harbour you until the 
heat of tftie pursuit is i)ver. I wi31 eontrii^ 
to communicate mith you iu a ^y or two 
by d»eausttf Tom Godher-*«4hc young man 
who s^oke ito wc as we left Ap Gauvou." 
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'< Ah ! by the way, I thought I knew his 
voice : he is the son then of old Mrs. Gillie 
Godber from Anglesea?" 

** Exactly : and he is a helper in the 
stables at Walladmor Castle. You may 
trust him safely ; for he is entirely attached 
to my interests : but now good night ; for 
there is every appearance of snow coming 
on: it has been threatening for the last 
twenty-four hours : cold so severe as this is 
always the harbinger of snow : and, from 
the appearance of the sky at this moment, 
I doubt there will be a heavy fall before 
morning : good night !" 

So saying Edward Nicholas struck across 
the heath, leaving Bertram in some per* 
plexity as to the course he ought to adopt. 
He was aware that the most favourable step 
to the establishment of his own innocence 
would be to disclaim all voluntary partici- 
pation in the late rescue by surrendering 
himself again to the officers of justice. Yet 
he could not but feel that to retrace his 
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steps to Ap Gauvon was a matter of peril 
or impossibility tinder any state of the 
weather : and at this moment the threaten- 
ing aspect of the sky, over which a curtain 
of clouds was gradually drawing, combined 
with his own weariness and craving for rest 
to urge him onwards upon the route pointed 
out by Nicholas. There was no time for 
long deliberations : the moon was now left 
in a deep gulph of the heavens, which the 
thick paU of clouds was hastening every 
moment to close over: and with some 
anxiety Bertram started off hastily in the 
direction of the stone. This he reached 
without much difficulty ; took the right 
turn ; and hoped soon to arrive at the peat- 
ditch which formed the second point in his 
carte du pays. After walking however for 
a longer time than seemed requisite for tra- 
versing the distance, he began to fear that he 
had wandered from the t)*ack. He turned ; 
grew anxious ; diverged a little to the 
right, and then again to the left, in hopes of 
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coming upon the object he was in search of; 
then turned airain; and finally lost all 
kBowIedge rf raring « the direction 
in which he had just come. Mounting a 
little rising ground he beheld the abbey of 
Ap Gauvon, apparently two miles distant^ 
stiU reddening with the angry glare of 
torches — sometimes gleaming over the outer 
walls, sometimes flashing from the windows 
or upper battlements ; a proof that the 
police-officers had not yet renounced all 
hopes of recovering their prisoner. Thia 
spectacle did not tend to restore him to his 
self-possession : he descended the hill in 
trepidation: and, on reaching its foot, 
anxiously considered what it would be best 
to do. At this moment, the touch of 
something wet and cold upon his face 
struck a deadly chill to his heart : he hoped 
he might be mistaken ; but the next instant 
came a second — a third — a fourth, until 
the whole air was filled with snow-flakes. 
Raising his head at this time he beheld the 
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mooOj at an immense altitude above him, 
shooting down her light through a shaft as 
it were in the clouds : the slender orifice of 
the shaft contracted : a sickly mist spread 
over the disk of the luminary; in a moment 
after all was gone; and one unbroken 
canopy of thick dun douds muffled the 
whole hemisphere. 

In this perplexity what was he to do ? 
From the hillj which he had Just descended, 
he remembered to have seen some dark ob- 
ject, apparently about half a mile distant : 
this might be a hovel or small cottage; 
and in this direction he determined to run. 
The snow was now in his back ; and the 
dark spot soon b^an to swell upon his 
sight : in five minutes more he came up to 
it He felt about for do(nr or window; 
but could find none: and great was his 
disappointment when, upon more attentive 
examination, he perceived that what he had 
mistaken for a place of shelter was the 
antique stone gallows which he had passed 
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m the afternoon. Under tlie lee of this old 
monmnent of Mer days he was seeking oat 
a fevousaUe spot for a temporary sheltar 
£ram the violeaoe of the stonn, when to his 
sudden bocrcMr and astonishment up started 
a tall £^nale figure and seized hhn es^ri^ 
by the arm. At first she seemed speechless 
from some stroBg pasdon. and .baken »tf 
by an ague fit : but, in a few moments die 
veoovered her voiee; and mth piensiqg 
tones, in which, though trembUng from 
agitatiosL5 Balram immediately recogniied 
those of poor Gillie Godber, she ^9^ 
claimed**- 

** Ah Gregory! is it yaa? Are yon 
come at last ?*— My darling ! I have waited 
tor thee — oh how long ! Four and twenty 
years I have wept and watched, and watch* 
ed and wept. — Oh come with me, my boy 
— 4ny boy ! God's curse on them that ever 
took tiiee away ! Turn to me, my son : 
oli oome, coaoae, come, coBae ! " 

With the energy of a maniac she fluqg 
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her tnthered arm about his neck : but 

• • • 

Bertram was so overcome by the sudden 
shock of surprise, and by mingled emotions 
of awe, pity, and distraction of purpose, on 
finding himself thus suddenly in the arms 
aS a lunatic, that he tore himself violently 
away and ran off without asking himself 
whither. The poor frantic mother pursued 
him, with outstretched arms and her aged 
locks streaming upon the wind ; crjdng out 
continually, 

" Gregory, my love ! turn back : the 
wind is high and stormy ; and the snow- 
flakes are driving — driving — driving! I 
have kept a fire to warm you in Anglesea 
for four and twenty years. Turn back to 
me, my bonny lad ! my love ! my darl- 
ing ! " 

Her powers were unable to support her 
in this contest of speed with the energies of 
a young man suddenly restored by the ex- 
citement of panic: and, on looking back 
within half a minute, Bertram perceived 
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that her %ure was akeady obscured by the 
tumult of snow which raged in the air. 
Her shriU voice however stiU at intervals 
forced its way to his ear, in the very teeth 
of the wind, and contributed to aggravate 
the distressing circumstances of his situa- 
tion at this moment. It was a situation 
indeed which might have shaken the forti- 
tude of one more accustomed to struggle 
with danger. The clouds had now lost 
their colour of yellowish dim, and assumed 
a Hvid lead colour, which contrasted power- 
fiiUy with the white Uvery in which aU 
things were already arrayed: the snow 
flakjes, conflicting with the baffling wind 
as they descended, ** tormented all the air,** 
— and, to the eye of one looking upwards, 
seemed to cross — ^thwart — and mazily in- 
terweave with each other as rapidly as a 
weaver's shuttle, and with the lambent scin- 
tillating lustre of fire-flies : and the plashes 
or shallow pools of water, which were fire* 
quent in this part of the heath amougst 
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tbe cxcsvatiom from winch peats hoA been 
di]^, BOW bqgan undaf the suddbti break- 
ing up of the frost to giTe way beneath 
tkeb warm oe^^ering of mmtw to the,«^ht 
irf^a nuffi. The wind, wbieb was Kkeljr to 
snbside as the fall of snow grew more 
iKMhi, at present blewa perfect hurricane ; 
Had imibrtunaCefy the accidental directioH 
wh&fa B^ram had taken on extrkatrng 
ISmsdf from the pocn* mad woman, — a di- 
ine^tion which he was unwillrDg to change 
from his fear of again falling in with her, 
•—'brought him into direct opposition to* it. 
To these disheartening and bewildering 
czrenmstanees of his present situation were 
added those of previous exhaustion^ cold, 
boiler, and anxiety in regard to the pro- 
bable construction of the share he had 
borne, as a pasidve s^ctator, in the events 
of the day ; havii^, however unintention- 
ally, become a party in the eye of the law 
to the attack on the revenue oflScers — and 
possibly, as he feared, to that upon the 
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police officers at Ap Oauvon. Under all 
these circumstances of distress however be 
continued to make way; but more and 
more slowly : and at lafigth, whilst cowiv 
ing his head before the blinding drift of 
the snow, he plunged unawares into a peat 
trench. He found himself up to the 
shoulders in water; and with some diffi** 
culty crawled out on the opposite bank 
This, which under other dreomstanesa 
might have been r^^arded as a misfortune^ 
now turned out a very serviceable event: 
for the sudden shock of this e(dd bath not 
only communicated a stimuhis to the 
droc^ing powers of his frame, and liberated! 
him from the sleepy torpor whidi bad beeft 
latterly stealing over him, — but, by urging 
him to run as vigorously as he could in^ 
order to shake off the extreme chill which 
now sdifled him, tended still mcnre torestofe 
the action of his animal powers. A re^ 
viving hope too had suddenly sprung up 
that this might be the peat trends to whidi 
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the directions of Nicholas refened : and he 
nm with alacrity and chearfulness. In this 
course however he was all at once arrested 
by a violent blow on his temples. Raising 
his head, whidi he still carried slanting 
against the wind, to his sudden joy he dis. 
covered in the cause of this rude shock a 
most welcome indication of approadb to 
some beaten road, and probably to the dwell* 
ings of men. It was a lofty pole, such as 
is ordinarily erected upon moorish or mouai- 
tainous tracts against the acddents of deep 
snow. Bertram's hopes were realized. At 
a little distance he found a second pole, 
then a third, and a fourth, &c. imtil at 
length he dropped down upon a little clus- 
ter of cottages. He saw indeed neither 
house, nor tree, nor hedge bdbre him : for 
even a whole village at such a time — 4t» 
low roofs all white with snow-— -would not- 
have been distinguishable: but he hesoA 
the bleating of sheep. Seldom had bis- 
heart throbbed with such a sudden thrill of 
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gladness as at this sound. With hurried steps 
he adTanced, and soon found a low hedge 
which without hesitation he climbed; he 
felt the outer wall of a house, but could 
not find the door. Close to the house 
however was a wooden bam» from which 
issued the bleating which had so much 
gladdened the poor wanderer ; and to thia 
he directed his steps. 

Many a reader^ when he runs over this 
chapter by his warm fire^e, or possiUy 
in summer^ will not forbear laughing. But 
whosoever^ led by pleasure or necessity, has 
in winter roamed over a heath in the Scotch 
Highlands^ and has been &irly mist- 
foundered, — ^knowa what a blessed haven 
for. the weary and frozen way-&rer i& a 
reeking sheep-cote. The author of this 
iMHrd speaks here feelingly and from a me- 
mosable personal experience i upon a ro- 
maaatic pedestrian excursion from Edin- 
bui^h to the western parts of Strathnavem 
he onoe lost his way in company with 
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friend, Thonias Vanley, EiNf. wko dejiarted 
tli» Kfe* aboirt ten years ago^ but will Mve 
for ever in his tender reedleetion. After 
wandering £m- several honrs in the thickest 
mist np<Nt this Navembrtf heathy and what 
hf moorish grwnd--^^v4tat by the dripping 
sftttMisphere' beii^ thoroughty soaked, and 
stiffening' with coM, the anthcNr and A&r. 
Vanley discovered on a dedivity of the 
bfedc Meittrt PiBttriek a selitaary WeL It 
sfMd ttpsaft fpom aSl houses m dwel&igs ; 
aiifed eveft the tibefkerd cm this particular 
ni^ht hfl^d stolen away (probably on a love, 
trysty : however, if the shepha'd was gone^ 
his ^eep were not : and we found about 
ffifcy of them in the stall, which had re- 
cently been littered with fine clean straw. 
We chmbered over the hurdle at the doc»r ; 
and made onrselves a warm cozy Lur 
amongst the peaceful animals. Many 
times after in succeeding years Mr. Vanley 
assured me-^that, although he had in 
India (as is w^ known to the publiey 
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enjoyed all the luxuries of a Nabob whilrt 
he served in those r^iona under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, yet never had any Indian bed 
been so voluptuous to him as that straw- 
bed anM>ng8t the sheep upon the desokUe 
wilds of Mount Patrick. 

To his great delight Bertram found tb^ 
door of the bam only latched: without 
noise he opened it just wide enough to ad- 
mit his person ; and then, closing it agnqi 
cautiously, climbed over the great hurdle 
which barricadoed the entrance. Then he 
groped along in a stooping posture— feelii^ 
his way on the ground, as he advanced, 
with his hands ; but, spite of all his pre- 
caution, the sheep were disturbed; they 
fled from him bleating tumultuously, as 
commonly happens when a stranger intrudes 
amongst them, and crowded to the furthest 
Qomer of the bam. Much greater was his 
alarm however when all at once he stum« 
bled with his hands upon a long out- 
stretched human body. He shrank back 
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Vfith sadden trepidation; drew in his 
breath ; and kept himself as still as death. 
But, observing by the hard and uniform 
breathing that it was a man buried in pro- 
found deep, he stepped carefully over him, 
and sought a soft and warm bed in the re- 
motest comer of the bam. Luckily he 
found means to conciliate the aboriginal 
tenants of the bam ; and in no long time 
two fleecy lambs couched beside him ; and 
he was forced to confess that after the 
fatigues of such a day no bed could have 
been more grateful or luxurious. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Som, O monstrous traitor t — I arrest thee, York, 
Of capital treason 'gainst the king. and crown : 
Obey, audacious traitor ! 

ffenry FI, Second Pari, 



On awaking the next morning, Bertram 
perceived by the strength of the light now 
brightened by reflexion from the dazzling 
finow that the morning was hi advanced ; 
and, rising hastily from his bed of heath 
and fern, he was somewhat startled to per- 
«dve a whole family of women and children 
.standing at a little distance and surveying 
him with looks of anxious curiosity checked 
however, and disturbed by something of 
fear and suspicion. These feelings appeared 
a little to give way before the interesting 
appearance of the youthful stranger: an 
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expression of pity arose for the distress 
which could have brought him into that 
situation : and in a few words of Welsh, 
which were rendered intelligible to Bertram 
by the courteous gestures which accom- 
panied them, he was invited into the house 
— and seated by a blazing fire of peat and 
yttf6A. With the cheerful hospitality of 
mountaineers, his fair hostesses proceeded 
% "pt^pare breakfast fbr him ; and Be^lnram 
littd no reiasOn to Mmplaiii of any coldness 
% renlissti'ess in their attentions. Vet^ in 
^he midst of all their kindness, he eould 
liot but discover an air of lurking distrust 
whicih somewhat embarrassed him* At 
'first he had accounted for this upon the 
hatural shock which it must have given to 
ia few women to find an unknown intruder 
tipon their premises di^s^ in a fortign 
style, and occupying so very unusual a 
situation amongst their sheep. And this 
'interpretation appeared the mdre reasonable 
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he now became aware that tlie :wainen 
and children were left almost to their. own 
protection : for the house was in a - lonely 
situation ; and all the men of the £imi\y 
were abroad, except an imbecile grey-^b^wrd 
whom one of the young women addressed 
, as her grand&tber. All fears however, 
JBertram flattered himself, should have bem 
dispersed immediately by Iiis aj^)earaiice 
and the gentleness of his demeanour: 
much therefore it perplexed him to ohi^nre 
after the lapse of some time that the sby- 
..Bess and something like displeasure, wbidi 
had at first clouded the &ces of > his fair 
friends, seemed in no d^ree to give vm^y 
b^ore his amiable looks and manners. The 
children in .particular, he remarked, re- 
garded him with eyes of dislike, and r^cted 
aU his advances. Happening to follow 
them to the door for a moment, he th^e 
observed what threw some light upon the 
ease : the diildren were mourning over the 
.body of a dog which l^y dead in the corner 
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of a little gardait and, fiom tbe angry 
glances whidi they directed at himself he no 
longer doubted that they r^arded him 
as the destroyer of their £ivourite* To a 
young man <of sensibility and amiable dis* 
position^ and diiefly in search of the pie- 
turesque, it was peculiarly unpleaisant to 
find himself tlie object e£ such a suspidon. 
To lie imder the reproadi of an act» which, 
unless it were a necessary act^ was a vary 
savage and brutal one, — ^must naturally be 
pain&l under any drcumstanoes ; mudh 
more so at a time when he was indebted to 
the goodness of the family, whom he was 
supposed to have thus wantonly injured, 
for the most hospitable attentions. At this 
moment a sudden recollection darted into 
his mind of his nocturnal companion in the 
bam, to whom he doubted not the death of 
the dog was to be attributed. Unable how- 
ever from his ignorance of the Welsh lan- 
guage to explain this circumstance, or to 
make his own vindication, he prepared to 
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liberate himself from the uneasy and hu- 
miliating situation, in which he now found 
himself placed, by taking his leave as soon 
as possible. 

At this moment an ill-looking fellow, 
who seemed to have some acquaintance 
with the family, entered the cottage: he 
fixed his eyes keenly upon Bertram ; and, 
when the latter rose to depart, offered him- 
self as a guide to Machynleth. Bertram 
had noticed his scrutiny with some uneasi- 
ness and displeasure ; but having no ready 
excuse for declining his offers, nor indeed 
seeing any use in doing so, he said that he 
would be glad to avail himself of his seN 
vices; took his hat; and, bowing to the 
family with as much composure and as 
obliging an air as his embarrassing feelings 
would allow, moved towards the door. On 
this there was a general murmur amongst 
the women ; and a sudden stir as if from 
some wish to detain him. Their looks 
meantime expressed compassion : and Bel:- 
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tram discovered no signs of any hostile 
intention : yet, as he was unable to imagine 
any reason advantageous to himself which 
they could have for detaining hin^ he per- 
ttsted in dqpartii^g. 

The day was beautiful ; but the roads 
Were heavy and tcnlsome to ihe footj>as- 
senger ; for the snow lay deep ; and frost 
had succeeded just Buffiycient to ^ze the 
surface into a crispness which retarded 
without absolutely resisting the pressure of 
the foot. Their progress was therefore 
slow : but they had floundered on between 
two and three miles : and as yet Bertram 
had found no cause for openly expressing 
his dissatisfaction with his guide. The 
manners and deportment of the man were 
indeed unpleasant : his head he carried in 
a drooping posture ; never looked directly 
in Bertram's face ; and now and then eyed 
him askance. Occasionally he fell behind 
a little ; and once, up(m turning suddenly 
round, Bertram detected him in the act of 
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applying a measure to his footsteps. These 
were alarming circumstances in his beha- 
viour : but otherwise he was civil and com- 
municative in his replies; and showed a 
good deal of intelligence in his account of 
the different objects on the road about 
which Bertram inquired. All at once how- 
ever he was misdng ; and, looking round, 
Bertram perceived him, at the top of a 
slight eminence a little to the left of the 
road, waving his handkerchief and whist- 
ling a loud summons to some person or 
party in the neighbourhood. 

" Ah rascal !" cried Bertram : but before 
he could complete the sentence, his atten* 
tion was drawn off to a party of horsemen 
who now wheeled into sight and rapidly 
extended their line — manoeuvring their 
horses witli the evident purpose of inter- 
cepting him, if he should attempt to escape. 
This however, if it had been feasible, was 
no part of his intention: judging from 
their appearance that they were police 
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officers^ he advanced to meet them with a 
finn step — calling out at the same tim&— 

'' Take notice, I surrender myself volnn- 
tarily : the magistrates, I hare no doubt, 
will consider my explanations satis&ctory : 
amd all I have to regret is — ^that any body 
should have been wounded in an affair con- 
nected in any way with myself/' 

This he said on observing, in the person 
of one who rode foremost, the " virtuous ^ 
Ur. Sampson carrying his arm in a sling. 
Mn Sampson however replied to this indi- 
rect expression of condolence by a sceptical 
and somewhat satirical grin : 

** ])o but hearken to him," said he to 
the other constables: ^* hearken to this 
pious youth : we, that are honest men now, 
arc not so religious by one half. And he 
can satisfy the magistrates ? Aye, no doubt : 
but first he must hang a little; hang a 
little, — do you hear, Sir ? But pray, Kil- 
mary, how cq^mc you to let him move off till 
*vc got up ? " 
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^ He wouldn't stay," said Kilmary, in 
whom Bertram now recognised his guide : 
** nothing would content him but off he 
must boH : and the farmer's people would 
not help me to keep him. Nay, I believe 
they would have hid him, or let him out at 
the back door, if he hadn't killed their old 
dog last night. I palavered to them about 
the laws^ and justice, and what not : but 
they wouldn't stand it." 

** Faith and I can't blame them," said 
Sampson : " it's, no joke for a lonesome 
family on a heath side to make an enemy of 
such a pious youth as our friend here." 

** Well, bind him fast and keep him 
better than you did the last time : for I 
shall hardly catch him for you a third tima 
It was no such easy matter to track him, 
I'll assure you ; his footmarks were half 
snowed up." 

" Aye, Kilmary, thou art a good hound 
for running down a fox. To give thee va 
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more than thy due» thou art a hound in 
every thing i a perfect hound." 

^^ But no hound that wUl fetch and carry 
fox others, Mr. Sampson : if I'm always to 
be the hound to bunt the fox home^ I'll 
bare my right share of the reward," 

*' You shalU Kilmary : and what's that ? 
What's a hcmnd's share? A heme or so 
when his master has dined : isn't it, Kil- 
mary? eh, my boy?" 

Kihnary muttered a few inartleidate 
words ; and slunk behind. MeaiMiiue tbe 
eonstables dismounted ; and, having band- 
cuffed Bertram, passed a cord round his 
body, the two extremities of which were 
carried in the hands of Sampson and another, 
who remounted their horses and led him 
after them in this felonious style. 

Fortunately for Bertram's comfort, Sampu 
son's wound obliged him to ride slowly: 
notwithstanding which he was heartily 
thankful when, after advancing for some 
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hours, they came within view of the church 
towers at Machynleth, distant about three 
miles — and found Alderman Gravesand 
with a barouche-and-four waiting for them 
at the top of the hill. 

Bertram was placed in the carriage ; and 
Sampson took his seat by his side; Kil- 
mary mounting Sampson's horse. By thia 
time it was four o'clock; and Alderman 
Gravesand directed the whole party to push 
forward at their utmost speed ; *^ it was 
his intention to carry the prisoner to Wal- 
ladmor Castle nearly thirty miles distant ; 
and he wished to be through Machynleth 
before the light failed." 

<* Would his worship then go through 
the town ?" asked Sampson : " might it not 
be better to send forward with orders for 
horses to meet them in the outskirts, and 
avoid the town by making a little circuit ? ** 

'* No :" this proposal the Alderman re- 
jected, as he would have done any other 
which looked like a compromise of the 
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magisterial dignity or a concession to the 
popular spirit. Mr. Gravesand was a man 
who doated on what he called energy and 
vigour ; others called it tyranny and the 
spirit of domineering. Of Lord Chester- 
field's golden maxim — Suaviter in modoy 
fortiter in re — ^he attended so earnestly to 
the latter half that he generally forgot the 
former. And upon the present occasion he 
wa, revived .0 parade his contempt fbr 
** the Jacobinical populace" of M achynleth 
by cari;ying his prisoner boldly through the 
midst of them. 

The fact is — that the populace of Ma- 
chynleth were not Jacobinical, nor ever 
showed any disposition to insubordination 
unless in behalf of smuggling (which on 
this coast was a matter of deep interest to* 
the poor man's comforts), or in cases where 
Alderman Gravesand was concerned. The 
Lord Lieutenant, whom they loved and 
reverenced, could at all times calm them by 
a word ; and any inferior magistrate, who 
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would take the least pains to cultivate their 
good will, was sure of finding them in all 
ordinary cases reasonable and accessible to 
persuasion. But for Alderman Gravesand, 
— who had never missed an opportunity of 
expressing his hatred and affected contempt 
for them, they were determined on showing 
him that there was no love lost between 
them : right or wrong, in every case they 
gave him as much trouble as they possibly 
could. And in the present case, which was 
supposed to be an arrest for some participa* 
tion in the smuggler's affair of the funeral, 
they had one motive more than was needed 
to sharpen the spirit of resistance to the 
worshipful gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

That when the people, which had thereabout 
Long wayted, saw his sudden desolation, 
They gan together in tumultuous rout 
And mutining to stirre up civil faction 
For certain losse of so great expectation : 
For well they hoped to have got great good 
And wondrous riches by his innovation : 
Therefore resolving to revenge his blood 
They rose in armes, and all in battell order stood. 

Faery Queene^ B. V. C. HI. 

Rapidly as the magisterial party moved, 
the news of their approach had rim before 
them ; and, on entering the north gates of 
Machynleth, they found nearly all the male 
population in the streets. Large bodies of 
smugglers were dispersed in the crowd, 
many of whom saw clearly that the magis* 
trate was in a mistake as to the person of 
his prisoner: but they had good reasons, for 
leaving him in his error. Up to the inn. 
door, where it was foreseen that the carriage 
would draw up to change horses, tut pDrti^ 
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cular opposition was offered to the advanceof 
that or it's escort. Hisses indeed, groans, 
hooting, curses, and every variety of insult 
short of manual violence, continued to rise 
in stormy chorus all the way to the* inn- 
door. But the attack, which was obviously 
in agitation, waited either for the first 
blow to be struck by some one more daring 
than the rest— or for some more favourable 
situation. 

Just as the carriage stopped, an upper 
window was thrown up, and forth came the 
head of Mr.*Dulberry the radical reformer 
in a perfect panic of exultation. This was 
tb^ happiest moment of his existence. J^o 
longer in mere vision or prophetic rapture, 
but with his bodily eyes, he beheld the 
civil authority set at nought, insulted,, 
threatened ; and a storm rising in which he 
ipight have the honour to preside and 
direct. He wap suffocated with joy ;. and 
iot 9^ fm^ut^ &imd himself too much affect^ 
tQgpealj:, 
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Whilst he was yet speechless, and 
tracted by the choice amongst ten thousand 
varieties of argument and advice for the 
better nursing of the infant rioti— a drunken 
man advanced from the inn and laid him* 
self across the street immediately before the 
feet of the horses ^Yhich were at this mo* 
ment harnessing to the carriage^ loudly 
protesting that they should pass over his 
body before he would see them carry off to 
a dungeon so noble a martyr to the freedom 
of trade. Alderman Gravesand directed 
the constables to remove the man by force. 
This fired the train of Dulberry's pent-up 
eloquence. He " adjured the mob by those 
who met at Runnymead to resist such an 
act of lawless power; applauded the heaven- 
bom suggestion of the drunkard; called 
upon them all to follow his example ; by 
Magna Charta every Englishman was enti-^ 
tied to stretch himself at length in th^ 
mud when and where he would ; and at the 
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AHerman's peril be it, if he should pre- 
sume to drive over them." 

Meantime the oonstaUe^ had seized the 
man, and tossed him into the gutter. So 
far the system of vigour seemed to cany 
the day. But either this act or the ui^ncy 
of the time (the horses being now harnessed 
and the postillions on the point of mount- 
ing) was the signal for the universal ex- 
plosion of the popular wrath. Stones, coals, 
brickbats, whizzed on every side : the traces 
of the barouche were cut: the constables 
were knocked down : those of them, who 
were seated in the carriage, were collared 
and pulled out ; excepting only Sampson 
who, being a powerful and determined man, 
still kept his hold of Bertram : and the 
Alderman, who was the main cause of the 
whole disturbance, was happy to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat into the inn ; at an upper 
window of which he soon appeared with the 
Riot Act in his hand. 
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At this crisis, however, from some indi- 
9ationa which he observed below of the 
state of temper in regard to himself just 
now prevailing ;imongst the mob he 
thought it prudent to lay aside his first 
intentions; and, putting the Riot Act 
into his pocket, he began to bow ; most 
awkwardly attempted the new part of 
gracious conciliator ; expostulated gently ; 
laid his hand on his heart; and endeavoured 
to explain that the prisoner was not arrested 
for any offence against the revenue laws, 
but for high treason. Not a syllable of 
what he said was heard. At the adjoining 
window stood Mr. Dulberry, labouring with 
a zeal as ineffectual to heighten and to 
guide the storm which the Aldeijnan was 
labouring to lay. Like two rival candidates 
on the hustings, both stood making a dumb 
show of grimaces, rhetorical gestures, and 
passionate appeals; blowing hot and cold 
like Boreas and Phoebus in their contest for 
the traveller ; the one striving to sow, the 



^er to eictitpate sediticm} ike reformer 
^wing the bellows and fatming the fire 
^which the magistrate was labouring to et- 
tingiiish. 

Fortunately p^haps for both, and posn- 
bly for all the parties conoerued, ai^uments 
were now at hand more efficacious than 
those of eithen At this mcmient a tram^ 
pling of horses was he^rd ; words of com- 
-mimd could be distinguished in military 
language ; and amidst a general cry o( 
** The red coats ! the red coats ! " a squadp^i 
of dragoons was seen advancing rapidly 
along the street. The mob gave way im- 
mediately, and retired into the houses and 
side alleys. Just as the dragoons came up, 
« bold fellow had knocked the wounded 
constable backwards, and was in the act of 
neizing firm hold of Bertram, — when the 
commanding ofiicer rode up and with the 
flat of his sabre struck him so violently 
over the head and shoulders that he rolled 
into the mu(l| but retained however presence 
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4if mind enough to retire within a pftrty d 
.his friends. 

In a few minutes the officer had suc- 
ceeded in restoring order : he now took the 
prisoner from the carriage and mounted 
him behind a dragoon. His hands, which 
had been hitherto tied behind him, were 
for a moment unfettered— passed round the 
dragoon's body — and then again confined 
by cords. These arrangements made,— 
the whole cavalcade accompanied by two 
constables drew off at a rapid pace to the 
dty gates. Under this third vatriety in the 
fltyle of his escort, Bertram began to eXpe^ 
tience great fatigue and suffering. With- 
out any halt, or a word speaking, the cavaU 
ry proceeded at a long trot for two hours 
along a well-beaten road. On reaching k 
wretched ale-house, however, necessity 
obliged them to make a short halt and to 
take such refreshments as the place afforded. 
To the compassion of a dragoon Bertram 
was here indebted for a dram ; and he was 
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allowed to stretch himself at length on the 
floor of the house and to take a little sleep. 
From this however he was soon roused by 
the gingUng of spurs ; roughly skaken up ; 
and mouni^ a^in In the foLer fashion 
behind the dragoon. It was now dark ; a 
night-storm was beginning to rise ; and it 
appeared to the prisoner as though the 
road were approaching the coast. The air 
grew colder and colder, the wind more 
piercing, and Bertram — whose situation 
made all change of posture impossible — felt 
as though he could not long hold out 
against the benumbing rigour of the frost. 
So much was his firmness subdued, that he 
could not forbear expressing his suffering 
by inarticulate moans. The dragoon, who 
rode before him, was touched with compas- 
sion and gave him a draught from his rum 
flask. The strength, given by spirituous 
liquors to a person under the action of frost, 
is notoriously but momentary and leaves the 
sufferer exposed to an immediate and more 
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dangerous reaction of the firost. This 
effect Bertram experienced : a pleasant sen- 
sation began to steal over him ; one limb 
began to stiffen after another ; and his vital 
powers had no longer energy enough to re- 
sist the seductive approaches of sleep. At 
this moment an accident saved him. The 
whole troop pulled up abruptly ; and at 
the same instant a piercing cry for help, 
and a violent trampling of horses' hoofi, 
roused Bertram from his stupefaction. 

The accident was this: a trooper had 
diverged from the line of road, and was in 
the act of driving his horse over a pre- 
cipice which overhung the sea-coast just at 
the very moment when his error was be- 
trayed to him by the moving lights below. 
The horse however clung by his fore-feet, 
which had fortunately been rough-shod, 
to a tablet of slanting rock glazed over with 
an enamel of ice ; and his comrades came 
up in time to save both the trooper and his 
horse. Meantime the harsh and sudden 
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ilhock of this abrupt hidt, together \ivith the 
appalliDg character of the incident which 
led to it^ had roused Bertram ; and 
he was still further roused by the joy- 
ful prospect of a near termination to bi& 
journey as well as by the remarkable fea- 
tures of the road on which his eyes now 
tjpehed from his brief slumber. 

The road, .as he now became aware^ 
nfTound Upwards along the extreme edge of 
the rocky barrier which rose abruptly from 
thfe sea-coast. In the murky depths^ below 
he saw nothing but lights tossing up and 
doWn> gleaming at intervals, and then 
buried in sudden darkness— the lights pro- 
bttibly of vessels driving before wind and 
weather in a heavy sea< The storm was 
now in its strength on the sea-quarter. 
The clouds had parted before the wind; 
tod a pale gleam of the moon suddenly be- 
trayed to the prisoner the spectacle of a 
WUowy sea below him, an iron barrier of 
iHicky coasts and at some distance above 
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him the gothic towers and turrets of an old 
castle running out as it were over the sea 
itself upon one of the bold prominences of 
the cliflFs. The sharp lines of this aerial 
pile of building were strongly relieved upon 
the sky which now begftn to be overspread 
with moonlight. To this castle their route 
was obviously directed. But danger still 
threatened them : the road was narrow and 
steep ; the wind blustered ; and gusty 
squalls at intervals threatened to upset both 
horse and rider into the abyss. However 
the well-trained horses overcame all diffi- 
culties ; at length the head of the troop 
reached the castle ; and the foremost dra- 
goon seizing a vast iron knocker struck the 
steel-plated gate so powerfully, that the 
echo on a more quiet night would have 
startled all the deer in the adjacent park 
for two miles round. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Coaler, Vou khall not now be stolen : you have lockr upon 

you : 
60 graze a« you find pasture.— C'yi7»6^/inf, Act. V. 

During the two or three minutes that 
the cavaby and their prisoner were waiting 
for an answer to the summons, — Bertram, 
who was relapsing at every instant into a 
dozy slumber and then as suddenly starting 
awake (probably in consequence of the 
abrupt stillness succeeding to the severe 
motion of a high-trotting horse), was sud- 
denly awakened by the noise and stir of 
admission into the castle, which unfolded a 
succession of circumstances as grand and 
impressive as if they had been arranged by 
some great artist of scenical effect. From 
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one of the towers which flanked the gates, 
a question was put and immediately an- 
swered by the foremost trooper: question 
and answer however were alike lost to Ber- 
tram and dispersed upon the stormy ravings 
of the wind. Soon after was heard the 
clank of bars and the creaking of the gates, 
—gates 

That were plated with hon wiifaiii and without 
Whence an army in hattle array bad marchM oat.* 

They were like the gates of a cathedral, 
and they began slowly to swing backward 
on their hinges. As they opened, the 
dimensions and outlines of their huge 
valves were defined by the light within ; 
arid, when they were fully open, a beau- 
tiful spectacle was exposed of a crowd of 
faces with flambeaus intermingled flue- 
tuating on the further side of the court. 
The gateway and the main area of the court 
were now cleared for the entrance of the 
cavalry ; and the great extent of the court 

* Chrifltabelle. 
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waa expressed by the remote distance at 
which the crowd seemed to stand. Then 
came the entrance of the dragoons, which 
was a superb expression of animal power. 
The ground continued to ascend even 
through the gateway and into the very 
court itself; and to the surprise of Bertram 
who had never until this day seen the mag- 
nificent cavalry of the English army, the 
leading trooper reined up tightly, and 
spurred his horse, who started off with the 
bounding ramp of a leopard through the 
archway. Bertram's horse was the sixtieth 
in the file ; and, as the course of the road 
between him and the gates lay in a bold 
ciurve, he had the pleasure of watching this 
movement as it spread like a train of gun- 
powder, or like a race of sun-beams over a 
corn-field through the whole line a-head of 
him : it neared and neared : in a moment 
he himself was carried away and absorbed 
into the vortex : the whole train swept like 
a hurricane through the gloomy gateway 
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into the spacious court ilasini^ with «]i<- 
steady lights, wheeled round with beautiM 
|n:ecision into line, halted, and dressed. 

What followed passed as in a dream to 
Bertram : for be was by this tune seriously 
iU ; and wouM have faSen «ff liorscliaok, if 
tmsni^ited. The Hghts, the tumolt, and 
Ilk prei^ous exhaustion, s3i txmtribmted to 
oonfiise him : and, likie one who rises fron 
his bed in die delirium of a fever, he saw 
ndthhig but a tuibulent vision of tcarches, 
men, horses' heads, gHttering arms ; win- 
dows that reverberated iiie imoertain gleams 
of the torches ; and overhead an army of 
clouds driving before die wind ; and hare 
and there a fiencil of moonlight that played 
upon the upper windows of an antique 
castle with a tremulous and dreamy light. 
To his bewildered senses the dbjects of 
s%ht were all blended and the sounds all 
dead and muffled : he distinguidied &intly 
the voice of an officer giving the word of 
command : he heard as if from some gre^ 
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difitattoe the won! — '' DismenBlt :" be Mi 
himself lifted off borsebadc ; aod then he 
lost all consciousness <^ what passed until 
he found himself sittiiig in the arms of a 
soldier, and an old man in livery admiais- 
tenng a cc^al. On looking rouad, he 
perceived many others in the same dres% 
which he rece^ised as the Walladmof 
livery; and he now became awai^e that lif 
was in Walladnkor Castle. 

^ Is the Lord Lieutettaat at hcMne, Max* 
nwll?" aaid the offioer, addressing the «ld 
mm mho hove the >offioe of wM^den in the 
•castle. 

'^ No» Sir Charles : he dines at Vaughaai 
honae-— ^about twenty mUes eS. JBat he 
will return by midai^t. And he left 
ard»»8 that the prisoner sheuld be confined 
in the Falcon's towar." 

Bertram here stood up» and cdgmfied that 
he was able to walk: i^n which Sir 
Chaiies Davenant, the officer who had conk 
manded the party of dragoons, directed the 

H 2 
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two constables to go before the prisoner 
and two dragoons behmd — whilst the old 
warden showed the way. 

Raising his head as they crossed the 
extensive court, Bertram saw amcmgst the 
▼ast range of windows three or four which 
were open and crowded by female heads as 
he inferred from the numb^ of white caps. 
Under other circumstances he would have 
been apt to smile at such a spectade as 
a pleasant expresi^on of female curiosity: 
but at present, when he was taking his 
lea^e of sodal happiness — for how long a 
time his ignorance of the English laws 
would not allow him to guess, the sight 
was felt rather as a pathetic memento of 
the housdiold charities under their tender- 
est aspect — -and as suggesting the gentle- 
ness of female hands in painful contrast to 
the stem deportment of the agents of police 
and martial power by whom he- was now 
surrounded. >* Let all cynical women- 
haters," thought he, " be reduced for a 
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month or two to my situatioD— and they 
will learn the blessed influences on humaof 
happiness of what they idly affect to 
despise." His own indiscretion however^ 
as he could not disguise from himself, had 
reduced him to this situation : and however 
disturbed at the prospect before him he 
submitted with an air of cheerfidness and 
followed his guides with as fim a step a. 
his bodily weakness would allow. Passing 
from the great court, at one comer, through 
a long and winding gateway feebly illumi- 
nated by two lanthoms, they found them- 
selves at the edge of a deep abyss. It wa& 
apparently a chasm in the rock that had 
been turned to account by the original 
founder of the castle, as a natural and 
impassable moat ; far beyond it rose a lofty 
wall pierced with loop-holes and belted with 
towers — that necessarily overlooked and 
commanded the whole outer works through 
which they had passed. At a signal from 
the old man a draw«bridge was dropped 
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HfCfef ajsri'iuj^ soimI oret 1^ dtoKn. C^ott 
tug thiff they entered a sbmU eovrih— fl«r- 
fminded by a large but shapelesa ptir of 
Vmlfii^, wMeli ga?« litAe sign extciMtty 
of mudi interoofipse witli the Hvng woild t 
here aiMl there however from ita ranB aodl 
lofty window«^ susk m the laassy stooe^ 
tvnrk, 8 duB light ^vas aees to twiiJkfe; 
and; ao fSur at thela»thorfi wopodd allofr him 
to wee, Bertram obonred einory i/^efe 1^ 
mMB of hoary aRt^uity. At tSaam point 
tike officer qtdtted them, harng ftnrt given 
hk (vders to the two dragocHi» im an uad^ 
I'wCe. 

The terniiBatioH a( their eonrse waa not 
yet leached. At the further end of the 
eoiirt, the old warden openeA a little gate; 
tfarongh this> and by a narrow ardied paa- 
lage whidi the dragoons oould onfy pass by 
atooping, they reached at length a kind of 
guard-room which through two holes pi^^ced 
m the wall received some Ugbt— ^t this 
tfana but feebly dispensed by the moon. 
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This room^ it was clear, lay near to the 
sea^shore ; for the wind without seemed as 
if it would tear up the very foundations of 
the walls. The old man searched anxioudLy 
in his bundle of keys, and at length ap-^ 
plied an old rusty key to the door-lock; 
Not without visible signs of anxiety he 
then proceeded to unlatch the door. But 
scarce had he half performed his w^k, when 
tke storm spared him the other hali' by 
d^iTing in the door and stretching him at 
his length upon the floor. 

Below them at an immense depth lay 
the raging sea — luridly illuminated by the 
moon which looked out from the storiii-reiit 
clouds. The surf sent upwards a deaf- 
ening roar, although the raving of the wind 
seemed to struggle for the i^pper hand. 
This aerial gate led to a little cell whkli 
might not unjustly have been named the 
bouse of death. From the rocky waU» upon 
which the guard«room stood, ran Qut at 
right angles into the sea a curtain of granite 
— so narrow that its utmost breadth hardly 
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amounted to five feet, and resembling an 
artificial terrace or corridor that had been 
thrown by the bold architect across the aw- 
ful abyss to a mighty pile of rock that 
rose like a column from the very middle of 
the waves. About a hundred feet from the 
shore this gallery terminated in a circular 
tower, which— if the connecting terrace had 
fidlen in — ^would have looked like the work 
of a magician. This small corridor ap- 
peared the more dreadfrd, because the rag- 
ing element below had long since forced a 
passage beneath it ; and, the. breach being 
continually widened by the equinoctial 
storms, it was at length so far undermined 
that it seemed to hang like an archway in 
the air ; and the narrow causeway might 
now with some propriety be termed a sea- 
bridge. 

Bertram here recognized that part of 
Walladmor Castle which he had seen from 
the deck of the Fleurs de Lt/s.* 



\ 



* See p. 80-1 of vol. i. 
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The rude dragoons even looked out with 
awe upon the dreadful spectacle which lay 
before and below. One of them stepped 
with folded arms to the door-way, looked 
out in silence, and shaking his head said— • 
'' So thafs the cage oiur bird must be car- 
ried to?" 

** Aye," said the old man, (who had now 
raised himself from the floor ;) ** desperate 
offenders are always lodged there." 

" By G — ," replied the dragoon, " at 
Vittoria I rode down the whole line of a 
French battalion that was firing by pla- 
toons : there*s not a straw to choose between 
such service as that and crossing a d — d 
bridge in the clouds through a gale of wind 
like this. A man must have the devil's 
luck and his own to get safe over." 

" Wliat the h— 11 ! " said the other dra- 
goon, — « this fellow is to be killed at any 
rate ; so he's out of the risk : but must we 
run the hazard of our lives for a fellow like 
him ? I'm as bold as another when I s^ 
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rmsoD: but Til have some liire, I'Mfbave 
ynikie down, if I am to stand this risk/' 

** It*8 impossible/' cried the first consta- 
ble*-^ no man ca» stand up agmist the 
wind on socb a deriTs gallery : what the 
deril T it has no briustrade." 

" Shall we pitch the fellow down below?" 
said the second ecmstablc; 

^^ I have nothing^ to say agmiet it/' re- 
plied one i^the dragoons. 

" Nor I," said the other, " but the» mind 
—we must tcH no tales." 

" Oh ! as to that/* repUed the first con- 
stable, " we shall say the wind carried him 
out of our hands ; and I suppose there's no 
eoek will crow against us whai the job's 
done" 

** And besides it is^ no- sin,** observed the 
second; ^for hang he must; that':^ settled ; 
such a villain as him can do no less. S<h 
as matters stand, I don't see but it will be 
dcHng him a good turn to toss him into the 
water." 
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Umrmimms as thejr were in the plB», 
tJiejr differed about the execution; none 
dboosing to lay bands on the prisoner first*. 
And yevy seasonably a zealous friend ta 
Bertram stepped fbrwardf in the person of 
the warden. He ^tested: that, as the pri- 
soner was confided to his eare, he must and 
wouM inlbrm against them unless they flung* 
him down also. Under this dilemma, they 
chose rather to face again the perils of Vit- 
toria. Ropes were procured, passed round 
the bodies of all the men, and then se- 
cured to the door-posts. That done, the 
constables stepped out first, the old man in 
the centre, and after them the two dra- 
goons taking the prisoner firmly under their 
arms. The blasts of wind were terrifically 
violent ; and Bertram, as he looked down 
upon the sea which raged on both sides 
below him, felt himself giddy; but the 
dragoons dragged him across. The old 
man had already opened the tower, and 
Bertram heard chains rattling. They led 
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him down several steps, cut the ropes in 
two which confined him, but in their stead 
put heavy and rusty fetters about his feet 
and swollen hands. The five agents of 
police then remounted the steps ; the door 
was shut: and the sound of bolts, locks, 
and chains, announced to the prisoner that 
he was left to his own solitary thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Anton, You do mistake me, Sir. 

Qf. No, Sir, no jot t I know your fiivor well, 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head : 
Take him away ; he knows I know him welL 



Appr£H£ND£D as a great state-crimindl, 
Bertram had been committed to the s^e- 
keeping of Walladmor Castle as the only 
place in the county strong enough to resist 
the attempts for his deliverance which were 
anticipated from the numerous smugglers 
on the coast.*-*As regarded his personal 
comfort however, and putting out of view 
the chances of any such violent liberation, 
this arrangement was one oii which a pri- 
soner had reason to congratulate himself. 
For Sir Morgan Walladmor would not 
allow that any person within his gates 
should be inhospitably treated : and, with 
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the exception of his shackles, Bertram now 
found himself more comfortably lodged in 
hiis prison than he had been for some time 
before. He flung trimseSf into bed, and 
was soon asleep. But the fory of the wind 
about tkifi eiqf>08ed r^ick, «Bddaie£u7<«f the 
sea at its base^ — 'pvith his Dvm agitation of 
ndBd and iiody^-^frequently awoke him. As 
often he fell asleep again ; and continually 
Areanediif the fields ai Oermany 4ard the 
-fismds whom he liad kftt^iicre. 
lie was b€tea3ped iofto imffiment pail- 
tsBies into farttle-^Bonicftiines isito flight: 
nidw he sow hands iftretdbed forth from thidk 
Tapours to help imn; and again he wm 
the countenances of famiHar friends turned 
uponhimwit^ altered looks and glaring widi 
myirterious revenge. Then eame runnii^ 
from the depth of forests a dear companion 
of his youth with a coronet of flowers who 
smiled as in forma: times : but suddenly he 
dm)k Ubs head and vanished. The forests 
dbo vanished; and the flowers perished: 
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and lie found himself on board the Fleiug- 
de^lyB, with Captam te Hamois by Jib 
side, flcetii^ over eiidless seas — and seek- 
ing in vain for an a&ch<H*. He wras <S0i 
board the ship, aad yet was not; but 
saw it from a ilistaiiee : and in this {»«»- 
plexity the Fleurs^e-lys chained into a 
judgment-seat; and an ^mAm was be£»e 
it — pleading in isome unknown tongue 
against himself, and bringing to liglvt many 
a secret crime that had lain buried under a 
weight of years— 

GonAiaion, struggle, shame, and woe : 
Tfaings to be hid ihat Kreie not hid ; 
Whidi all oouftisM he could not know 
Whether he sufferM or he did : • 

and when the judgment seat began to speak, 
he died away with fear and — suddenly 
awoke. 

But a voice now readied him that was 
no voice of judgment or dismay ; the tones 
were low and sweet; and they spoke as 

* Cderidge, from imperfect recoBection. 
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woman speaks when she comes to oomfort 
<< Edward, dear Edward !'' he heard dis- 
tinctly uttered at a few yards from his bed 
side. The storm was Imd ; the wind was 
hushed ; the sea had ceased to rave : it was 
two o'dock in the morning ; and every mo- 
tion was audible. Recollecting the ada- 
mantine strength of his prison, Bertram 
felt his German superstitions stealing over 
him ; but again he heard the voice ; and, 
opening his eyes, he saw a dull light in 
the room. Instantly he raised his head ; 
and he beheld the figure of a young woman 
standing by a little table. She was muf- 
fled up in the rich furs of the sea-otter; 
and the small lamp which she held in her 
hand streamed upwards a feeble gleam upon 
her countenance, suJfRcient however to dis- 
cover the superb beauty and touching ex- 
pression which had drawn all eyes upon St. 
David's day. It was indeed Miss Wallad- 
mor : and at her elbow, but retiring half 
a step behind her, stood a young person 
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who was apparently her maid. " Dear Ed- 
ward !" she began again, *^ listen to me. 
I dare not stay now : if I were seen, all 
would be discovered : but I wiU write an 
answer to your letter addressed to Paris. 
Meantime, I will find some friend that 
shall put the means of escape in your way ; 
I hope to-morrow in the dusk of the even- 
ing. Oh ! Edward, do not — do not let it 
pass by: for every body here is your 
enemy:'* and saying this she burst into 
tears. *^ Gro on board a ship immediately. 
And here is money, Edward: and here 
is my watch, that you may know how the 
hours go. It is now two o'clock. Promise 
me that you will escape : better times may 
come : promise me, dear Edward." 

Before Bertram could reply however, a 
hasty clank was heard at one of the bars : 
this, it appeared, was a signal understood 
by Miss Walladmor : she started and trem- 
bled; and exclaimed — " Farewell, Ed- 
ward ! Remember ! '' Something she 

VOL. II. I 
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would have added; bat the door <^eiied 
a little, and a voice impatiently called 
<< Miss Walladmor ! Miss WalladmOT ! " 
and in the next moment she and her at* 
tendant had glided inaudibly from the 
room, and the door was again barred out- 
side with as little noise as possible. As it 
opened however, Bertram caught a glimpse 
of the person stationed outside, who ap* 
peared to be a young boy of seventeen ; 
he was wrapped up in a cloak, but . under*^ 
neath it Bertram perceived the dragoon 
uniform. That Miss Walladmor's visit 
had been intended for Edward Nicholas he 
was sufficiently aware : and, feeling at once 
that he could have no right to use to the 
prejudice of either a knowledge which he 
had gained in this way, he took care as soon 
as the light came to secrete from the sight of 
his jailors the watch and the other articles 
left on the table : which appeared to be 
chiefly letters of credit on Paris to a large 
amount obtained from the Dolgelly Bank. 
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Pretty early in the xnoming one of the 
Walladmor servants, attended by a soldier, 
brought breakfast into his cell ; and soon 
after desired him to follow them. By a 
great circuit, and partly over the same 
ground as he had traversed the night before, 
they conducted him into a large library, at 
one end of which sate four magistrates for 
the county, before whom he was placed : 
Sir Morgan Walladmor and Sir Charles 
Davenant were also present ; but they sate 
at a distance, and took no part in the exa- 
mination ; though they surveyed the pri^ 
soner from time to time with great apparent 
interest ; and the latter, who was writing, 
occasionally laid down his pen to attend to 
the prisoner's answers. 

^* What is your name ? ** 

** Edmund Bertram." 

" Whence do you come ? " 

" From Germany." 

** Where is your home ? " 

12 
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<^ So far as I can be said to have one, in 
Germany/' 

^ And yon were educated in Germany ?" 

'\ Yes." 

<< And yet speak English like ^ native ?" 

^' I was fared up in an English £unily 
resident in North Germany." 

<< What was your object in coming to 
England?" 

^' Upon that point you must pardon me : 
I do not feel mysdf called upon, simply for 
the purpose of clearing, myself from un- 
founded chaises, to make disclosures of that 
nature." 

** How do you know that the charges 
against you are unfoimded ? You have not 
yet heard them." 

" Without pretending to any accurate 
knowledge of the English laws, I am sure 
that I cannot have transgressed the laws of 
any country during my short residence in 
Wales." 
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" Were you at the attack of the revenue 
officers near the chapel of Utragan ? " 

'* I was ; but simply as a spectator : I 
neither understood the object of that attack^ 
nor took any part in it/' 

** By what ship did you come to Eng- 
land?'' 

By the steam-packet Halcyon ? " 
And you were on board the Halcyon 
when she blew up ? '' 

^^ I was knocked overboard the moment 
before, and in that manner I escaped." 

" And what became of you ? " 

" I was drifted by the waves towards the 
Isle of Anglesea : a few miles to the south- 
ward of Holyhead I was picked up by I 
know not whom. Afterwards I obtained a 
passage to the main land." 

" And took up your abode w here?" 

" At the inn in Machynleth." 

" Where was it that you were first 
apprehended ? ** 

'^ At an abbey, I forget the name, 
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tJfmwgBt di^ MerioBethshiie mountain^ : no, 
upon leQoUectipn, amongst th^ Caniarv<m- 

ffinx^ mo^ntaimB." , 

, •* What led jrpu thither ? ^ 

*\I was advised \^ an aeqnaintanee to 
ri^t it.** 

* 

" For what pnrpose ? " 

** Simply as an interesting relic, of anti- 
quity, and as a very picturesque huilding." 

Here the magistrates looked at. each other 
undfflBUed.. 

^^ What sort. of night was that on. which 
you visited this ahbey ? '' 

" A very severe and inclement night." 

^^ And on such a night you were engaged 
in studying the picturesque?" 

The prisoner was silent.. 

" You stated that you were apprehended 
at this abbey : who were the persons that 
delivered you ? '* 

" I do not know." 

" Upon what motives did the persons 
act who rescued you ? " 
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" So fax as I knoW, upon motives of 
gratitude: one of them had received a 
service from myself." 

" Do you know any thing of Captain 
Edward Nicholas, or Captain Nicolao, as 
he is' sometimes called ? '* 

The Prisoner replied—" No : " but at 
the same time he coloured. Feeling that 
his confusion would weigh much against 
himself, Bertram now endeavoured to dis- 
perse it by assuming the stem air of an 
injured person, and demanded to know 
upon what grounds he was detained in 
custody, or subjected to these humiliating 
examinations. One of the magistrates rose, 
and addressed him with some solemnity: 

" Captain Nicholas, we cannot doubt 
about the person we have before us. Judge 
for yourself when I read to you the in- 
formation we have received, much of which 
has been now confirmed by yourself. 
Edward Nicholas, charged with various 
offences against the laws, is on the point 
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of leaving the Isle of Wight for France : 
he is apprehended ; put on board the Hal- 
cyon steam-packet ; the Halcyon blows up ; 
nearly all on board perish: but Nicholas 
is known to have escaped. He is seen by 
several in the company of a Dutchman 
called Vander Velsen : to assist that person 
and Captain le Hamois alias Jackson of the 
Fleurs-de-lys in a smuggling transaction, 
but for what purpose of self interest is not 
known, he plays oflF a deception on the lord 
lieutenant, and -conducts a mock fiineral to 
the chapel of Utragan. A skirmish takes 
place on the road between the revenue 
officers and the mourners suborned by le 
Hamois and Nicholas. You have acknow- 
ledged that you were present at that skir- 
mish ; and we have witnesses who can prove 
that you were both present and armed with 
a cudgel of unusual dimensions : in fact/* 
said the magistrate by way of parenthesis, 
" of monstrous dimensions : " (here the 
prisoner could not forbear smiling, which 
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did him no service with the magistrate; 
who went on to aggravate the enormity of 
the cudgel;) — " a cudgel in fact, such 
as no man carries, no man ever did carry, 
no man ever will carry with peaceable 
intentions. Nicholas is known to have gone 
on from Utragan to Ap Gauvon: you 
admit that you were there, and without any 
adequate motive : for as to the picturesque 
and all that, on a night such as the last, it 
is really unworthy of you to allege any 
thing so idle. At Ap Gauvon you are ap- 
prehended and immediately rescued. You 
sikeal away into the bam of a peasant, and 
kill the dog to prevent detection from his 
barking. Your footsteps however are 
tracked : you are again apprehended on the 
following morning : and again an attempt 
is made to rescue you : and a riot absolutely 
raised in your behalf And finally, when 
it became known last night that you were 
conveyed to Walladmor, a smuggling vessel 
was observed to stand in close to the shore 
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— ^making signals for upwards of five hours 
which no doubt were directed to you. 
'rhe cham of circumstantial evidence is 
complete/' 

Bertram was sUent: he could not but 
acknowledge to himself that the presump^ 
tions were strong against him. Omitting 
the accidental coincidences between his own 
movements and those of Nicholas, whence 
had he— a perfect stranger by his own ac 
count— drawn the zealous assistance which 
he had received ? By what means could he 
have obtained such earnest and continued 
support ? — He would have suggested to the 
magistrate that the same mistake about 
his person, which had led to his apprehen- 
sion, was in fact the main cause (combined 
with the general dislike to Alderman 
Gravesand) of the second mistake under 
which the mob had acted in attempting his 
rescue. But dejection at die mass of pre- 
sumptions arrayed against himself, ev^ 
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apart from his own unfortunate resem- 
hlatice to the real object of those presump* 
tions, self-reproach on account of his own 
indiscretion, and pain of mind at the pros- 
pect of the troubles which awaited him in 
a country where he was friendless, suddenly 
eame over him ; and the yfotda died away 
upon his lips. The magistrates watched 
him keenly ; and, interpreting these indica- 
tions of confrision and faultering courage 
in the way least favourable to the prisoner, 
they earnestly exhorted him to make a full 
oonfession as the only chance now left him 
for meriting any favour with government. 

This appeal had the effect of recalling 
the prisoner to his frdl self-possession, and 
he briefly protested his innocence with firm- 
ness and some indignation ; adding that he 
was the victim of an unfortunate resem- 
blance to the person who was the real 
object of search ; but that, unless the magis- 
trates could take upon them to affiriti as 
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of their own knowledge that this resem- 
blance was much stronger than he had 
reason to believe it was, they were not enti- 
tled so confidently to prejudge his case and 
to take his guilt for established. 

All present had seen Captain Nicholas^ 
but not often, nor for the last two years. 
One of the magistrates however, who had 
seen him more frequently than the oth^« 
and had repeatedly conversed with him, 
declared himself entirely satisfied of the 
prisoner's identity with that person : it was 
not a case, he was persuaded, which could 
be shaken by any counter-evidence. Upon 
this they all rose : assured the prisoner that 
he should have the attendance of a clergy- 
man; conjured him not to disregard the 
spiritual assistance which would now be 
put in his way : and then, upon the same 
grounds as had originally dictated the selec- 
tion of Bertram's prison— distrust of so 
weak a prison as that at Dolgelly against 
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the Stratagems aud activity of Captain 
Nicholas within and the violence of his 
friends without— they finally recommitted 
him to the Falcon's tower. 

At the suggestion of Sir Morgan Wallad- 
mor however, who had taken no part in 
the examination, but apparently took the 
liveliest interest in the whole of what 
passed, the prisoner was freed from his 
irons— as unnecessary in a prison of such im- 
pregnable strength, and unjust before the 
frdl establishment of his guilt. This act 
of considerate attention to his personal ease, 
together with a pile of books * sent by the 
worthy baronet, restored Bertram to some 
degree of spirits : and such were the lux- 
urious accommodations granted him in all 
other respects, compared with any w hich h^ 
had recently had, that — but for the loss of 

* Amongst which we are happy to say (on the authority of ^ 
Welch friend) was the Jirtt volume of Walladmor, a novel, 
2 vols, post 8vo. ; the second being not then finished. 
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his liberty and the prospect of the troubles 
which awaited him — Bertram would have 
found himself tolerably happy, though 
tenanting that ancient and aerial mansion 
which was known to mariners and to all on 
shore for at least six counties round by the 
appellation of ** the house of death/' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ilnm^ri^—- Gire me letve that I may tiun the key, 
That no man enter till my talc be done. 
BoUng, Have thy desire. 
York (without). My liege^ beware x look to thyself t 

Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 
Aum. Stay thy rerengefVil hand i 

Thou hast no cause to fe§x*^mHiduird JJ» Act V. 

Meantime Miss Walladmor exerted 
herself as earnestly for the secret liberation 
of the prisoner as due regard to conceal- 
ment would, allow. Her first application 
was made to Sir Charles Davenant : much 
would depend, as she was well aware, on 
the dispositions of that officer towards Capr 
tain Nicholas; and in the present case 
circumstances well known to both forbade 
her relying with too much hope upon the 
natural generosity of his disposition. Some- 
thing however must be risked; and she 
wrote a note to him requesting that he 
would meet her in the library. 

Sir Charles probably anticipated the 
subject of Miss Walladmor's communica* 
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tion : for, though he hastened to know her 
commands, the expression of his coun- 
tenance showed non^ of that fdacrity which 
might naturally have been looked for in U 
miUtary man not much beyond thirty on 
receiving a summons to a private interview 
vrith the beautiAil heiress of Walladmor. 

On entering the room he bowed, bttfi' 
without his usual freedom of manner ; and 
something Hke an air of chagrin was visible, 
as he begged to know upon what subject 
he had been fortunate enough ta be honored 
with Miss Walladmor*s commands. He 
spoke with extreme gravity ; and Miss 
Walladmor looked up to him in vain for 
any signs of encouragement. She trembled: 
but not, as it seemed, from any feminine 
embarrassments: grief and anxiety had 
quelled all lighter agitations ; and she 
trembled only with the anguish of sus- 
pense. 

" Sir Charles," she said at length, " there 
was a time when you would not have 
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refused me any request which it was in 
your power to grant." 

" Nor would now. Miss Walladmor : my 
life should be at your service, if that would 

promote your happiness ; any thing but 

my honor." 

'M am to understand then that you 
think your honor concerned in refusing 
what I was going to have asked you : for I 
perceive that you apprehend what it was." 

" I will not affect, Miss Walladmor, to 
misapprehend what it is you wish : the pri- 
soner is committed to the soldiers under my 
command ; and you wish me to favor his 
escape." 

Miss Walladmor bowed her assent. 

'^ But, my dear Miss Walladmor, this is 
quite impossible : believe me, it is : even if 
my duty a^ a military man did not forbid 
me to engage in such an act, which in me 
woidd be held criminal in the highest 
degree, I fear that it would be whoUv 
thrown away : for this person, the prisoneV 
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I mem, is perfectly mad. I beg your 
pardon. Miss Walladmor : I did not mean 
to distress you : but wbat I meant to say 
vfSiSr^th9,U if be were liberated^ actuated by 
such views as appear to govern him at 
present, I fear that he would linger in this 
ueighbourhood : he would inevitably be 
reeaprtinred : and I should have violated my 
duty as a soldi^ without at all forwarding 
your wishes.'* 

Perceiving that Miss Walladmor looked 
perplexed and agitated, and incapable of 
i^peakiug,.Sir Charles^ went on : 

^' Much of his later conduct may not- 
have reached your ears : many acts attri- 
buted to him- 






'' Sir Cawks," interrupted Miss Wallad- 
mo^3 bursting into tears, ^^ you know well 
that those, who have once lost their footing 
in the world's favor, and are become unfor- 
tunate, meet with but little tenderness or 
justice iu the constructions or reports of 
any- thing they may do. Every hand, it 
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seems to fn^, is mised sgainst a falling man. 
But, let ttie unhappy prisoner have done 
wlHtt be may, yon have yourself suggested 
as apcdogy for him : and you distress me 
far less when you advert to it» than when 
yo<u appear to £arget it" 

^ I do not jforget it, Miss Walkdwor ; 
Mieivie me, I do not : neitlier will it be foiw 
geiten in a court of justioe. 80 muoh the 
less ean it be necessary that in such a cause 
you should put any thing to the hsjiard of 
a false interpretation amongst oenaorious 
people, who are less capable of appreciating 
your motives than myself." 

^^ Oh# Sir GSharles Davenant I '' exclaimed 
Mbss Walladmor, ^ do not allude to a^cdi 
eimsideratiens : any other than myself they 
might become ; but not m^ who have heen 
indebted to him of whom we are speaking 
three times for my own life." 

The last wmtis were almost inartiaulatei 7 
ber Yoice failed her from strong ematiid 9 
and she wept audibly. . , * 

K 2 
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Sir Obaifes.i¥8B moved and softened : the 
spectade of a womtin^s teaTB--of a wmnan «o 
yoimg^ beantifiil, and evidently unhappy, — - 
her supplieating ooontenance and attitude 
and ^e pleading tones of her low soft voice 
(^ an excellent thing in woman ! "), were 
more tiban his gallantry could support. To 
such «|dead«r he had not the heart to say 
that she must plead in vain r he put hia 
hted to his forehead; considered for a 
nmnent or two ; and then said — ^ 

^^ My dear Miss Walbdmor, I fear I am 
drtng very wrong r what may he quite 
right for you — may be wrong indeed in 
me : yet I cannot resist a request of yours 
urged so persuasively ; and I will go to the 
utmost lengths I can in meeting your 
wishes ; to go further might expose them 
to the risk of discovery. Use any influence 
you please with the soldier on guard : I will 
place only one at the prisoner's door, and 
will endeavour to select such a one as may 
be most readily induced to forget his 
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^duty. The centinel at the gate will not 
diallenge any person leaving the castle : he 
is placed there only to prevent the intrusion 
of suspicious persons from without. In 
short proceed as you will ; and depend upon 
my looking away from what passes — which 
is the hest kind of assistance tliat I can 
give to your intentions^in this case, without 
running the risk of defeating thenu** 

Miss Walladmor smiled through her 
team, and thanked him fervently: Sir 
Charles bowed and departed* 

Sir Charles Davenant was a man of 
ancient &mily and of great expectations, 
but of very small patrimonial fortune : he 
had been a ward of Sir Morgan Wallad- 
mor's ; between whom and the Davenants 
there was some distant relationship : and it 
was to the Walladmor interest, supported 
by the Walladmor purse, that Sir Charles 
was originally indebted for his commission 
upon entering the army and his subsequent 
promotion* These were circumstilnces which 
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could not be uoknown to Miss Walladfliar « 
bttt she bad been too deliettte amd too jii|rt 
to use thetn as saty aigmnents Ifkh i6u: 
Charles upon the pfesemt ooaasium* So 
mufdi the miwe howeYtr^ was fiir Chasks 
disposed to ^^recolleet ihem: and h» juom 
exerted hknsdf withoiot delAy to aiahtt 
suefa inquaxies add amiiigements as mii^ 
put thin^ ill train £» accomplisbiBg: Mks 
WaUadmovli dedga; oonadoua as he Jivas 
that evay port saiglit bring down orders 
from goYcmmeni which weald. make aaly 
such desiga iaipraotic^e. ^ 

Miss Walladmor, on h^ part, fouiid 
that it would be impossible to pursue thia 
design without the oe-operatioii of her own 
maid ; and for that purpose it was uecessary 
to admit this young peraon in some degi^ 
to her oonfidence. To any woman of deb- 
cate and deep feelings this ttiust naturaHy 
have been under ordinary circumstauces a 
painful necessity ; but the time was now 
past £or scruples of that sort: and ditfi* 
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iculties, whidi would have appeared insu- 
peraUe in a situatioii of free choice, melted 
away before the extremities of the present 
csM. Moreover, apart from the pain of 
making such disdosures at all, there was no 
person to whom Miss Walladmor would 
more willingly have made them than to her 
own attendant; for Grace Evans was an 
amiable girl : had beeon heeA up in super^ 
stitious reverence for the whole house of 
Walladmor ; and with regard to Miss WaL- 
kdmor in particular, who had been tbie 
benefactress of her own family in all its 
members, her attachment was so unlimited 
that she would have regarded nothing as 
wr<Hig which her young miafaress thoi^ht 
right-^nor have suffered any obstacles 
whatsoever to deter her in the execution of 
that tlung which she had once understood 
to be her mistress's pleasure. In the pre* 
sent case however there was nothing that 
could press heavily on her sense of duty; 
nor any need to appeal to her affections 



tte coDlxaiy boliiiit^cip&iii^padfeotrliflrmMi^ 
She had J0]ig known^ in oonunon ivith sK 
thep^fapwiry* the ;Qirctiin8taiiee8 o£ Miss 
WdladmcK'^ <early meetuigft mth^ £dwaid 
NioholM— t^u^ ^' attadbment which bad 
grown out of them. And it Is ^ obsemUe 
that to all women endowed with much 
dep^ and. puiity o£ feding, nwoie faxtkbuP'^ 
IsJd^ to c women in hnmble life who mhalk^ 
assort f)f auperatition on that^ rabject (ikft' 
are beside»;les8 liable to have it shabstf^b^ 
the/mlgar ridicule of the world, and/Ae 
half-sneenng tone with which all deep feel^" 
ingjs. are treated in the more refined dass^es 
of society) — ^love, but especially unforttindte 
love, is reg^ded with a sanctity of interact' ' 
and pity such as they give to religion or to 
the memory of the dead. In this poiiit * 
women of the lowest rank (as a body) are 
much more worthy of respect and admira- 
tion than those above them, in proportion 
to the rarity of the temptations which beset 
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them for diverting the natural course of 
their own affections-^-and to the less worldly 
tone of the society "* in which they move. 
Women however of all classes manifest a 
purity and elevation of sentiment on this 
subject to which the coarseness of the other 
sex rarely ascends. 

Hence it was that Miss Walladmor found 
in her humble attendant a sympathy more 
profound than she might possibly have met 
with in many of her own rank. The tender 
hearted irirl had long been deeply affected 

unmerited calamity which had clouded the 
youthful prospects of her mistress ; she was 
delighted with the honor of the confidence 
reposed in her: and she immediately set 
her little head to work, which (to do her 
justice) was a very woman's head for its 

* Less worldly^ observe, good reader : let the immoralities of 
Bu^b society be occasionally what they may, the aflfections speak a 
far simpler and more natural language t and one remark is suffi- 
dent to illustrate this. Love, as it is represented in comedy, is 
absolutely unintelligible^ to the lower chwsest in tragedy it first 
becomes perfectly oomprehensiblc to them. 
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feitfiity iA plots and wiles, to conmder of 
tlie? best meftDs fcv Mcomplishing the deli- 
4i0raiice of the prisoner. Political i^ences 
are natimdly no oflfences at all in the eyes 
ifi' vrom^i : and independently of the 
d0^r interest which i^e took in the pre- 
sent case, she would at any time with hearty 
l^ood will have given her gratuitous asnst- 
asAce to eifeet a general gaoi delivery of all 
^^liionerg whatsoever whose crimes had rela- 
tiM chiefly to the Secretaries of State foir 
the tittle being. 

A tap at the door^ which came at this 
moment, ^rved to abridge and to guide 
h^ stoheming^ It was a servant with a 
note from Sir Charles DaVenant to the fol- 
lowing eSed: 






My dear Madam, 
I may possibly be under the necessity 
of leaving the castle this evening for a few 
days on some business connected with my 
military duties : and for that reason, as 
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• well ^ because it ii on. all accounts advise- 
fdJe tliat aay ^tt^i^p^ whick is €ont€m-< 
plated should be made without mud^ de- 
.Uy» I . take th«i< earliiest opportumty of in- 
formiug you that Thomas Godber^ a late ser^ 
vant on the Walladjnor establishmeut,, will 
relieve guard at eight o'clock this night* 
He was, I believe, recently a groom or 
helper in the castle stables : and he enlisted 
. into one of the two troops now quartered in 
the castle with the knowledge and appro- 
bation of Sir Morgan. I know nothing of 
him more than this, and that he bears the 
character amongst his fellow troop^s of a 
, goodnatured young man. But I presume 
that, as a former servant of the family, he 
shares in the general attachment which all 
about her manifest for Miss Walladmor. On 
this account I have placed him on guard in 
the only station which is of any import- 
.ance. It will be necessary, I must add^ 
that he should go out of the way for a time 
after the escape of the prisonelr- 
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^ Wishing, my dear Miss WaUadmor, in 
secret that saceess to your enterprize on this 
occasion — which, on all other occasions, I 
shall he prond to wish you openly, — I re- 
mUQ,^ with the greatest r^ard, 

^•Ybur Mthftd and devoted servant, 

•^'^5 o'ctock. "CHARLES DA VENANT." 

. - J . 

*l!liis note relieved Miss Walladmor from 
much of her anxiety ; for Thomas Godber 
was not only deeply attached to the family, 
having been, a servant about the castle from 
his bpyish days ; but of late he had been 
bound iii a new tie of gratitude to Miss 
Walladmor by the sanction which she had 
given to his future marriage with Grace, to 
whom Tom had long been a zealous suitor. 
Grace was not less rejoiced on hearing of 
the arrangement which Sir Charles had 
made; and answered for Tom's services 
with the air of one who claimed more un- 
limited obedience from him, in the charac- 
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ter of lover, than his colonel or \6» Biweteiga 
could exact of him in those of soldi^ aiid)^> 
subject. iw >5)f 

It was necessary, however^ in so peiilauai 
a matter, that Miss Walladmor should aee: ^ 
and converse with Tom: throwing a large 
shawl therefore about her person, and trust- 
ing herself to the guidance of Grace, who 
led her by passages and staircases which ^ 
had never trod before. Miss Walladmor de- 
scended to a sort of cloisters or piazza which 
opened by arches upon one side of the great 
court of the castle. Here Grace introduced 
her into a small parlour, usually occupied by ^ 
one of the upper female servants, who lya^ . ^ 
likely to be absent at this time of th,e even- 
ing for some hours; and, after she'had,^^ 
seen her mistress seated and secured from , 
intrusion, she ran off to summon Tom. . 
With him she was already disposed to be 
. somewhat displeased that he was not immf-. 
diately to be found; and, after she had 
found him, lectured him all the way for his 
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public house. Orace^ to whom be applied 
for information^ tdd bim to do whatever 
be was bid to do; to trouble bi& foolish 
bead about nothing else ; and llieo he was 
sure ta be right. And. so sayiiig. .he 
opened the door and ushered bim in to her 
mistress's presence. 

Miss Walladmor, with her usual kind- 
ness, prefaced the special matter of her 
application to T<»n by makiii^ various in* 
quiries about his mother and his own tem- 
porary change of situation. Thus far Tom 
was able to meet her questions with tolera- 
ble 'fluency, and no more embarrassment 
than was inseparable from the novelty of 
his situation. But, when she proceeded to 
question him about his knowledge of Cap- 
tain Edward Nicholas, Tom faultered and 
betrayed the greatest confusion. The truth 
was that he knew him well, and was de- 
votedly attached to his interests ; and with 
some reason ; for the Captain had on one 
occasion with much generosity protected 
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hkn at tke riflk of his owti life firdm tbe 
fiuy of a smuf^ling crew who were on th^ 
poii^t ?of sfaodting him fcft a sttpposed act 
of treachery fe liheir intereetti; 4ii^ which, 
however, f as was afterwards discovered, 
Tom's mother had been the sole ihoveii 
In spite however of this and other reasons 
foi^ de^> gratitude te Captain Nicholas, it 
so frequently happened thi^ the maAifestsh 
tibon jof • this; gratkude laid hitn ulider >the 
necessity of violating his duti^ as a servant 
cSx^ Morgail Walladmor, that he Hved 
in perpeMiid feu of exposure; and never 
htani the>>Bame of Edward Nicholas with<- 
out some twinges of conscience, and evident 
signs /of embarrassment. It had recently 
become more datageroUs thian ever to be 
staq[>ed;ed of any connexion with the Cap- 
tain ; and henee it was tiiat the > standii^ 
fear, whidb wafted upon Tom's mind, at 
this moment banished from his recollection 
that MissWalladmor was Hot the person 
(as all the country knew) to scan his con- 

VOL. II. L 
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duct in this particular (had it even been 
known to her) with any peculiar severity. 
He was struck dumb with the belief that 
at length he was detected: and under 
that feeeling continued to stammer unin- 
telligibly. 

<< Dull thing ! " said Grace, '* cannot you 
tell my mistress whether you know the 
Captain or not ? *' 

Certainly, Tom replied, he knew the 
Captain by sight. 

^ Well, and if my mistress wished you 
to open his prison door, I suppose you 
would not pretend to make any objections." 

Tom stared with all his eyes: and be- 
trayed his feelings of reluctance no less 
than of surprize. The fact was— he knew 
secretly that the prisoner was not Captain 
Nicholas; and was unwilling to see any 
speedy termination to a mistake which was 
at this moment the best protection of his 
benefactor. He muttered therefore some 
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absurdities about high treason, the 
and the parliament. 

'' High treason ! " said Grace, '' Fiddle- 
de-dee ! what signifies high treason, in 
comparison with my mistress's orders ? '* 
But the king " — said Tom. 
The king, Sir! — don't lay your own 
wickedness to the king's door: the king 
would be very well pleased to hear that you 
had done a little treason yourself, if you 
told him that it was by a lady's orders. 
But come. Sir, do as you are bid; or I 
shall remember." 

And here Grace shook her fore-finger 
menacingly at Tom, and began to lower 
upon him so gloomily, that Tom found 
himsdif running into the pains and penalties 
of treason against higher powers than the 
king. He hastened therefore by submis- 
sion, in words and looks, to clear himself of 
the guilt of rebellion, and avert the impend- 
ing wrath of Grace; assuring her that 
be would do whatsoever he was bid. 

l2 
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Treason, or misprisien of treason, wis now 
alike indifferent to Tom; and he was 
perfectly penitent, and detennined to wash 
out his sin by entire obedience for the 
future. 

Miss Walladmor then proceeded to give 
her instrudions to Tom ; but snddoily she 
was interrupted by a tumultuous uproar 
of voices in the great court. This was 
succeeded by a violent hurryiiig of feet from 
all parts of the castle : and conscious that 
they were now exposed to immediate in- 
trusions, Grace suddenly dismissed Tom ; 
whispered a word or two in his ear; and 
then, snatching up the lamp and flinging 
the shawl about her mistress, lighted her 
back as rapidly as possible to her own 
apartments. 

The interruption had arisen from Mr. 
Dulberry. That intense patriot was in- 
censed at the apprehension of a prisoner 
on poHtical charges or presumptions which 
.he conceived to be in the highest degree 
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honorable to their olgect. Still more vras 
he incensed that, instead of being com* 
mitted to the weak gaol of IXdgelly, from 
which it would have been easy for a party 
of patriotic friends to deliver him, the pri- 
soner had been shut up in a fortress so 
secure as the Falcon's tower of Walladmor, 
strengthened as it now was by two tnxfpk 
of dragoons. This again was one of the 
worst features of the transaction: martial 
power had usurped the ftmctions of the 
civil authorities : and the constitutional 
jealousy of aU purists upon matters of 
Magna Charta was, he eonceivedf summoned 
to the case. 

He had accordingly walked up to the 
castle ; and, upon being challenged by the 
sentinel, had demanded to speak with Sir 
Morgan Walladmor: but, as he accom- 
panied this demand with a torrent of abuse 
against the worthy baronet and much poli- 
tical jargon in relation to the prisoner, the 
sentinel refused to let him pass, and assured 
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him that he would fireif he should attempt to 
advance. Mr. Dulberry retreated to a-statkni 
behind an angle of the castle whidi heoon- 
ceived not to be within musquet range ; and 
there, stretching his head round thens&m&D^ 
commenced a political -lecture upon the* Bill 
of Rights as affected by the use of isddieis 
in riots ; thence diveiging to the ^^ Manches- 
ter massacres/' *^ Londonderry's hussars," 
'^ hoofs of dragoons/' and other tcfiesi by 
no means calculated to win a favourable 
attention from his present audience. S<mie 
of the dragoons were loitering about* the 
gate : others were soon attracted by the 
violence of Mr. Dulberry : and a party ©f 
them, taking advantage of the dusk,^ slipped 
round into the rear of the reformer — seized 
him and carried him off to the lamps under 
the gateway. In the tumult Mr. Dulberry's 
white hat fell off ; and a kick from one of 
the soldiers sent it to the very edge of the 
rocky platform before the gate — where this 
pure badge of a pure faith unfortunately 
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rolled over .the precipice and dropped into 
the sea. Closer examinatibn of Mr. Dul- 
berry's features revealed to the dragoons a 
face already pretty familiar to them,, as 
one which, whenever they passed through 
Machynleth, they had seen popping out 
from an upper window of the Walladmor 
Arms, and fulminating all sorts of maledic- 
tions upon them, their officers, and their 
profession. Consideration for his age would 
not allow them to think of any severe 
vengeance : but, as they had caught the old 
nuisance, they determined to retort his dvi* 
lities in a pleasant practical way, and to 
have a little sport before they parted with 
him. Placing themselves therefore in a 
ring they sent round this shining light of 
politics from hand to hand like the Grecian 
torch-bearers of old.* Bursts of laughter 
arose from the dragoons and their comrades ; 
piercing invocations of the Habeas Coipus 

* The Koi/jLKtilnfop%i, 
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act from Mr. Dulberry: and the tumult 
became so great that at length the old 
warden Maxwell sallied forth to learn the 
cause. Putting his head out from a window 
of a turret, he summoned the parties to 
attention by a speaking trumpet; and 
demanded to know the occasion of this 
uproar. Mr. Dulberry stated his grievances ; 
the loss of his white hat, his violent drcum- 
rotation or gyration which threatened to 
derange all his political ideas, and (what 
vexed him still more) the violation in his 
person of Magna Charta. From his per- 
sonal grievances he passed to those of his 
party in general ; citing a statute enacted by 
the second parliament of Queen Elizabeth 
in the behalf of those who professed " the 
Reformed Faith," which statute he applied 
to the benefit of the modem Radical 
reformers in Manchester and elsewhere ; 
and contended that Sir Morgan, as a dis- 
countenancer and oppressor of all the re- 
forming party in his neighbourhood, was 
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clearly upon that statute liable to the penal- 
ties of high treason. 

All present were scandalized at such 
language applied to Sir Morgan Walladmor 
at his own castle gates« The whole house- 
hold of the baronet had now flocked to the 
spot: and Mr. Dulberry, perceiving by 
their gestures that he had a second course 
of circumrotation or some severer discipline 
to anticipate, for this once resolved to leiave 
Magna Charta to take care of itself— *and 
took himself as fast as possible to his heels. 
A general rush was now made by the 
servants and the dragoons to the ramparts 
on the other side of the castle, a station 
from which, in consequence of the winding 
line pursued by the road, they promised 
themselves the gratification of snowballing 
the poor reformer for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. 

Whilst all the world was at these ** high 
jinks" with Mr. Dulberry, a stranger 
muffled up in a doak had very early in 
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thetBstiirbanee taken advantage of the 
general confusion to pass the gate unob- 
served. He appeared to be well acquainted 
with the plan of the castle, and pressed on 
to one of the principal saloons, in which 
at this moment Sir Morgan Walladmor 
was sitting alone. A slight rustling at 
the other end of the room caused Sir M. 
to raise his head fix>m the letters whidi lay 
before him; and, seeing a dusky figure 
standing between two whole-length por- 
traits of his ancestors, he almost b^an to 
imagine that some one of the house of 
Walladmor had returned from the grave 
to give him ghostly admonition. 

The stranger turned and locked the 
door; and then, without unmuffling him- 
self, advanced towards Sir Morgan; who, 
on his part, was struck with some indistinct 
sense of awe as before a mysterious being — 
but kept his seat without alarm. At a 
few paces from the table, the stranger 
paused ; and said — 
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*^ Sir Morgan Walladmor ! I come to let 
you know that an innocent man is confined 
under your sanction : the prisoner in the 
chambers o£ the Falcon's tower is not the 
person you take him for«" 

** And is this your reason for pressing 
thus unceremoniously to my presence ? " 

;*Mtis." 

** Then appear as a witness for the ac- 
cused, and give your evidence before the 
jury by whom he will be tried.'* 

^^Sir Morgan, I again assure you that 
your prisoner is not Captain Edwaid 
Nicholas." 

"Who then?" 

" Let it suffice that . he is not Captain 
Nicholas ? " 

" But who is it that I am required to 
believe? Who are you?.. What vouchelrs^ 
what security, do you .offer for the truth of 
what you tell me ? * * 

*• Security !— You would have security ? 
You .shall. Do you remember that time» 
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when the great Dutch ship was cruizing off 
the coast, and the landing of the crew was 
nightly expected ? *' 

** I remember it well ; for at that time 
I had beset the coast with faithful fol- 
lowers: political disturbances at Chester 
and Shrewsbury concurred at that time to 
make sueh a descent on the coast a subject 
of much alarm; and once or twice I 
watched myself all night through.'' 

** True : and on the 29th of September 
you were lying upon your arms behind 
Arthur's piUar. About midnight a man in 
the uniform of a sea-fencible joined you : 
and you may remember some conversation 
you had with him ? " 

Had Sir M. Walladmor been addicted to 
trembling, he would now have trembled: 
with earnest gaze, and outstretched arms, 
he listened without speaking to the stranger, 
who continued : " You talked together, 
until the moon was setting; and then, 
when the work was done — Sir Morgan — 
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when the work was done, a shot was fired : 
and in the twinkling of an eye up sprang 
the sea-fencible ; and he cried aloud, as I 
do now, Farewell ! Sir Morgan Wallad- 
mor ! " And so saying the stranger threw 
open his cloak, discovering underneath a 
dirk and a brace of pistols ; and at the same 
time, with an impressive gesture, he raised 
his cap from his head. 

" It is Captain Nicholas V' exclaimed 
the baronet. 

" At your service. Sir Morgan Wallad- 
mor. Do you now believe that your pri- 
soner is innocent ? " 

Sir Morgan here threatened to detain 
him : but Captain Nicholas convinced him 
that he had taken his measures well, and 
was not likely to be intercepted. ** I have 
the command of the door," said he ; ** and 
your household. Sir Morgan, at this mo- 
ment is too much occupied with Mr. Dul- 
berry to have any ears for your summons." 
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Then, in a lower and more impressive voice, 
he added— *,' > 

" Grey hairs I reverence : and to you in 
particular, least of sXL men, do I hear ma- 
lice : though oft, God knows, ' in my ykmng 
days, old Sir, you have cost me an ague- 
fit" '^ 
.» He folded hisdoak; looked oiice 9gain 
upon the old man : and with an aspect, in 
which wme defiance wais hldnded with a 
deep sorrow that could not he mistaken^ he 
turned away sloWly with: the words — " Fare- 
well I^r^Gladly, Sirlifoi^n, I would offer 
you my hand : but that in this world is not 
to be : a Walladmor does hot give his hand 
to an outlaw ! " ' ^ ^ . . 

Six Morgan was confounded: he looked 
on whilst the' bold offender witH tranquil 
st^s moved down the whole length of the 
saloon, opened the^ folding* doors, and- va^ 
nishedc Sir Morgan wai^ still numbering 
the isteps of the departing visitor, as he 
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descended the great stair-case: and the 
last echo had reached his ear from the re- 
mote windings of the castle chambers, 
whilst he was yet unresolved what course 
he should pursue. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

O, tiger*8 heart, wnpt in a woiium*8 hide ! 
How oould'st thou dnun the life-blood of the child, 
To bid the fitther wipe his eyes withal. 
And yet be seen to bear a woman's fiMe ? 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 
Thou— stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Third part qf King Henry VL 

Bertram was now immediately restored 
to liberty. Indeed the baronet had never 
perfectly acquiesced in the presumptions^ 
however circumstantial, which went to 
identify him with Captain Nicholas. Ber- 
tram, as it struck him, looked younger; 
and had the appearance of greater delicacy 
of constitution, or at least of having been 
bred up less hardily : whence perhaps was 
derived his more juvenile aspect. ^ His voice 
also sounded very different : and, though 
Sir Morgan had not been able to recal the 
peculiar tone of Captain Nicholas, he recog-- 
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nized it most unequivocally at that instant 
when the Captain threw off his disguise. 
A considerable interest in Bertram had 
from the first arisen in Sir Morgan's 
mind from the geneml air of candor and 
amiable feeUng which marked his demea- 
nour ; and thi« interest was not weakened 
by the remarkable resemblance which Sir 
Morgan believed that he discovered in 
Bertram's features and expression to the por- 
trdts in the Walladmor picture-gallery of 
two distingmshed ancestors of his owii house. 
Partly on these special claims to his notice, 
and partly with the general desire of ex- 
pressing his concern to the young man for 
the unmerited distress into which he had 
been thrown, the kind-hearted old gentleman 
gave him a pressing mvitation to take up 
his abode for some, time in Walladmor 
Castle; an invitation which, as it offered 
him a ready introduction into English soci- 
ety, and was pressed with evident sincerity, 
Bertram did not hesitate to accept. 
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The clergyman of the parish, who had 
been sent to Bertram as a ghostly adviser 
and summoner to repentance, could not boast 
of much success with his subject in that 
character. In fact the young stranger had 
been too much interested by some of the 
books ^ fumishedfrom Sir Morgan's library 
to have leisure lor sooh serious thoughts. But 
a thing or a parson, that is of no use in one 
function, may do excellent service in an- 
other: and the Reverend Mr. Williams, who 
had failed in his spiritual mission, was 
turned to good w(»'ldly account by Bertram 
as a gossiper and a mine of information 
upon all questions which had arisen to ex-^ 
cite his curiosity in the course of his recent 
adventures* 

The case of poor Mrs. Godber, bis aged 
hostess in Anglesea, was easily explained^ 

Four and twenty years ago her oldest 
son, at that time about seventeen years old, 

* Modesty forbids us to say which : but a truth is a truth : ^ / / 
and his favorite vohime, m understand, was in " post Sro." -^^ ..>'•' 
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had participated in some smuggling transac- 
tion during which two revenue officers had 
been killed under circumstances which the 
law adjudged to be murder. Nobody sus- 
pected young Godber of having (in the 
English sense of the word) assisted in this 
murder, foreseen it, or approved it: but in 
the French sense he did ^ assist : V that is» 
he was present : and therefore in the eye of 
the law an accessary. As sudi, he was put 
upon his trial — found guilty — ^and sen- 
tenced to death. Unfortunately at this 
time the outrages of the smugglers upon 
the coast of Wales had become so frequent 
and terrific, that it was judged necessary to 
make an example. The case came before 
the Privy Council : the opinion of Sir Mor- 
gan Walladmor, as lord lieutenant of the 
two counties chiefly infested by the smug- 
glers, naturally weighed a good deal with 
the council: and this opinion was unfavor- 
able to the poor young criminal. 

^* But in later years," said Mr. Williams, 
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*< and Vihen Sir Morgan had come to think 
very differently on some parts of that lut^ 
happy afikir, I have often heard him protlBst 
with earnestness that in giving the opinion 
he did at the council board he was simply 
reporting the universal judgment of the 
m^stracy throughout the maritime coun- 
ties of North Wales. This, Mr. Bertram, 
I am sure was true. But that was known 
to few; and Sir Morgan from his high 
station drew the whole blame upon himself: 
and perhaps in one view not unjustly. For^ 
though he was not single in the opinion 
which decided the case against the pMr 
boy, it was generally believed that his single 
voice on the other side the question would 
have outweighed all opposition, and have 
obtained the mercy of the crown. So at 
least the poor boy's mother thought : and she 
addressed herself to Sir Morgan morning, 
noon, and night. The lad was her darl- 
ing child ; indeed her other son, Tom, was 
then only an infant ; and, as the time drew 
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near tot fak exenlaoB^ Ae mm like a 
thing: Never fms thse sndh mm agmy ef 
latereeflHOD* She wepty aad pnqfed^ aad 
dung about 1^ Morgau*t kneea, and tove 
her hatr : she rushed thmogh aU the maa^ 
vantfl^ ran up ataiia, and fimnd mt Uj 
WaUadmor's iDem: lady Widladmor 
then mif and sitting in her dicasii^- 
bttt she (God love her!).iraa the 
creature in the world : and she was eaaiy 
wen to come and beg f(n- the poor distraeiBd 
mother. In the great hall die kneeled to 
Hir Morgan : but all wouldn't do. I have 
beard Hir Morgan say that his heart re- 
lented even at that time : and he had a 
Mort of misgiving upon him that night, as 
be looked back upon the firantic woman 
from the liead of the great stair-^sase, that 
all could not go right*-and that some evil 
would full upon him for standing oat 
UK^inRt such pleadings as he had just heard. 
Still his sense of duty, according to the 
iiotiou he then had of his duty, obliged 
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Mm to persist: and besides he told them 
both'that> after what had been said to the 
Goimcilt ;it was now impossible to make 
another application on the case-^imless 
tome new cirGumstani» in the boy's favor 
had oome ont. This wag very unadvised 
in Sir Morgan : for it confirmed the mother 
in her belief that it was hiS' representations 
¥4iich had determined the fate oi her son. 

^^Mr. Bertram, you have read Virgil: 
and in that fine episode of Me2entius> 
which we all admire so much (and which, 
by the way, seems to me finer even than 
the ^ Shield of jEneast^' or with the critMss" 
leave than any thing in the sixth book), 
there are two grand hemistidis applied to 
the case of Meientius in the moment of his 
mounting his horse to avenge the death of 
his gallant son who (you will remember) 
had faQen a sacrifice to his filial piety : 

** ' ■ ' « mixtoqne insaoSti Inetu, 

fit fttrib agUatus amor ' - 






'' I remember them well," said Bqrtram ; 
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** and Vii^ has reflected rather a weak- 
enhig efiect on them by afterwards apply- 
ing the same words to a case of infierior 
passion/' 

^ He has so. But, to retom to the case 
of Mrs. Godber, these fine words of the 
Roman poet may cmyey some pictoie of 
her state of mind ; it was truly the state of 
Mezentins — - * mixtoque insania luctu' — * 
frenzy mixed with grief; and the tender- 
ness of maternal love, that love which is 
taken in Scripture as the express image of 
the love which exists in the diyine nature, 
tarnished and darkened by earthly — I may 
say by hellish — ^passions. Even then, and 
from that very night, she altered much : as 
one passed her, she muttered indistinctly ; 
often she would lift up her hands in the 
air, clench them, and shake them as if at 
some figure that she saw in the clouds ; and 
at times she slunk into comers, refused all 
comfort or society, and sank wholly into 
herself." 
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'* And how meantime did her gon 
behave ? " 

** Oh, Sir, incomparably well. He knew 
his mother's temper: and the very night 
before he eufiered, as he hung about her 
neck and kissed her at their farewell inter^ 
view, he wrung her hand and prayed her to 
put aside all thoughts of vengeance. I 
attended him to the last : and his final wordi 
to me on the scaffold, as the executioner 
prepared to draw the cap over his face^ 
were-i-' God bless you, Sir, and rememberl! 
by which he meant to remind me of his 
only request ; and that was that I would 
visit his mother, and endeavour to soothe 
her into resignation, and persuade her to 
let him sleep unremembered in his grave ; 
and not to recal the memory of his un<« 
happy end to people*s minds by any action 
that might make shipwreck of her own con- 
science. Young as he was, Mr. Bertram^ 
these were the thoughts that made the 
bitterness of death to him ; * thoughta 
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high for one so tender : ' ♦■■ n i most of all 
the thought afflicted him that he should be 
made the occasion of overthrowing the peace 
o€ mind of her whom he loved beyond all 
^ngs in the world. Sir Morgan mused 
much when he faeasd this report of the 
boy's ktter hours; and afterwards . much 
more, wb^ two of the older smugglers were 
tnken and condemned fcr tiiie same mufders: 
fi»> their confessions wholly exonerated him 
from all knowledge of their worst actitms: 
he was' ctmsbdeied by the whole gang as a 
mere child ; so indeed he was : and nothing 
w^s ev^r communicated to him of their 
schemes: nor was he ever present at any 
of them except by mere accident The 
extent of his connexion appeared to have 
been this— that now and then he had given 
them a helping hand in stowing away their 
t»muggled goods; and that only for the 
sake of his mother, who was very poor, 
having just become a widow, — and in this 

* Winter'8 Tale. 
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way obtained a few groeeries or other 
tions to^ her domestic comforts. This it 
was that made the sharpest sting in the 
mother's wretchedness : she knew that all 
had been done for her ; that, but for her 
sake, he would never have gone near the 
smugglers ; and that, without perhaps di- 
rectly giving het sanction to such con* 
nexions, she had nev^ decidedly opposed 
then^—and had availed herself of their 
pr(^t8. Some were unfeeling enough to 
throw this in the poor creature's teeth, 
whose heart was already wounded beyond 
what she could bear ; and after that she 
became perfectly frantic" 

'' You visited her then, Mr. Williams ? '* 
^* I did for a time ; and indeed she has 
always been willing to hold intercourse 
with me in consideration of what I did and 
attempted to do for her son. But I will 
confess to you, Mr. Bertram, that the speo- 
tacle of a human being originally of strong 
mind driven by extremity of wretcliedness 
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into the total wrec^ of her own final peace, 
— her moral feelings all giving way before 
a devilish malignity, and h&c wits gradually 
imsettling under this tremendous internal 
conflict, — ^was too pitiable to be supported 
by me, unless I had felt myself able in some 
way or other to stem the misery which I 
witnessed: and, after the perpetration of 
that great crime by which she sought to 
avenge hersdf, I could never bear to go 
near her ; though I have occasionally con- 
versed with her on the roads." 

** What crime do you speak of, Mr. 
Williams ? and how is it that, having com- 
mitted any crime to justify your present 
language, she is yet allowed to go at large ? 

" I do not speak of any crime proved in 
a court of justice, or perhaps capable of 
being so; but nobody ever doubted that 
Mrs. Godber was the secret mover in the 
matter; though the very nature of her 
purpose obliged her to employ the hand 
of an intermediate agent. — About three 
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months after the execution of the poor boy, 
and when the ferment of that unhappy 
affair was beginning to subside in all minds 
but those of his mother and of Sir Morgan, 
lady Walladmor lay in of twins. By 
whose means it never hsA been discovered 
—the <mly person, who could certainly have 
cleared up that matter, being so soon 
removed by death, — ^but from some quarter 
or other a moving representation had been 
made to lady Walladmor, when riding out, 
in favour of a young woman who about 
that time applied for the place of under 
nurse: she was described to have been 
deserted under circumstances of peculiar 
interest by a person to whom she was under 
an engagement of marriage; and other 
particulars, implying some unusual eleva- 
tion of character in the young woman, were 
reported in a way which was likely to 
plead powerfully with a woman of her lady, 
ship's known goodness of heart. But all 
these representations were false, as came out 
when it was too late. However she was 
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hired. It was not known at that time,-^ 
or, if it were, only to those who allowed it 
no weight in their niinds,-->-that she was » 
niece of Gillie Godber's. That perhaps of 
itself was not so important a fact: but she 
had lived for the seven last years of her life 
in her aunt's house, had faUen deejdy 
under her influence, and shared in het 
feelings with r^^d to the execution of the 
young^ boy her cousin. Moving chiefly 
under this influence, and confirmed no 
doubt by the means which suddenly oflfered 
of apprqiriating a very large sum of moneys 
this woman lent herself as the instrument 
to the savage vengeance of her aunt — which 
in one hour laid prostrate the happy pros* 
pects of an ancient house and ravaged 
their peace in a way which time has done 
nothing to heal. And here it was, Mr. 
Bertram, that Gillie Godber forfeited all 
hold on the public sympathy— even amongst 
those whose rank indisposed them to judge 
Sir Morgan with any charity. All hearts 
were steeled against her. Sir Moi^an 
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might be thought to have done her wrong : 
with regard to the fact, as it ultimately 
came out, he certainly had; though not» 
as I am sure, in design or according to the 
light of his conscience at that time. But 
for lady Walladmor, the meek and gentle 
lady that had wept with lier--»wept for 
her — pleaded for her*«*-prayed far her — * 
knelt for her ;*— Gillie Godber, that was a 
mother by so bitter a mother's pang, ta 
forget the mother's heart in her benefao- 
tress ; she, that mourned for a son, to tear 
the infants for ever fr(mi their mother'a 
breasts, and consign them*-*oh ! heart iA 
Herod-— to a life worse than a tJbousand 
deaths amongst robbers, pirates, murderenu 
— this it was that blotted out from dl 
men's memories her own wrongs, cancellodr 
and tore the record of her 8ufferings.~«Mr. 
Bertram, it will be four and twenty years 
next summer from the date of this misera** 
ble transaction ; and yet I protest that the 
storm of affliction, which in one night 
descended upon this ancient house of 
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Walhdmot, was, in itself— in its origin^-- 
and its irreparable nature^ so menuNrable a 
scene of human frailty, sudi a monmnent of 
the awful power for evil whidi is lodged in 
the humblest of human beings when shaken 
by extremity of passion and liberated fitxm 
restraints of oonsdence, that at this moment 
the impresaon of all its drcumstanees is 
as fresh and perfect as if it happened 
yesterday; nor do I think that any time 
could avail to dim them. To me, as also 
in the end to Sir Morgan, the moral of the 
whole was this — ^that human affections, 
love and grief in excess, are holy things, 
— yes, even in that wicked woman, were 
holy — ^and not lightly to be set at nought 
or rejected without judgment and vengeance 
to follow." 

Here Mr. Williams paused : but Bertram 
was so much interested in the story, both 
in itself and from the connexion into which 
he had so recently been brought with two 
of those who bore a principal share in it, 
that he earnestly requested him to complete 
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his narrative; which, after a short interval 
of thought, he did. 

** The dreadful event, to which I have 
been alluding, took place on the 12th of 
June, three-and-twenty years ago — dating 
firom the summer which is past« About 
seven o'clock on the evening of that day, 
finding herself unusually languid and weary, 
lady Walladmor had lain down on a sqpha 
in one of the children's apartments. A 
fortnight, I ought to mention, had passed 
from the time of her accouchement : she 
had suffered much, and was recovering but 
slowly : and her female attendants had, in 
consequence, been a good deal harassed by 
unseasonable watchings and sudden dis- 
turbances of their rest. They, poor crea- 
tures! submitted to these, as they would 
have done to far greater hardships, cheer- 
fully and without a murmur : indeed all the 
servants in the castle would have gone 
through fire and water to have served their 
lady ; all but one : and that one, alas ! was 
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now left alone in attendance upon hat. 
Lady Walladmor, who waa all consideratioaL 
for every body about her, and just stich 
another angel upon earth as Miss WalLuU 
mor at j^resent^ had dismissed her own inaid 
and the upper nurse— to refi»9h themselveB 
in any way they thought fit £rom the 
£»tigues of their long day's att^idanoe ; ftr 
they had be^i called up at two o'dodk. in 
the nraming. One of the under nurses was 
engaged in the laundry. And thus it hap- 
pened that the duty of attending the two 
children, \iibo were both asleep in the ad- 
joining nxnn, devolved on that serpent--^ 
Wmifred Griffiths." 

'' Winifred Griffitibs ? " exclaimed Ber- 
tram in a tone of consternation. 

« Yes ; Winifred Griffiths : " and at the 
same time Mr. Williams looked at him 
keenly : *' have you ever met with a person 
of that name ? " 

" I do not know that I have," replied 
Bertram : ^ but I remember reading many 
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books in my youth that b<»*e that name in 
the blank leaves. One <tf these I left at 
Machynleth ; and I will show it you to- 
morrow. Meantime pray go on." 

Mr. Williams mused a little, and then 
proceeded. ** Griffiths, as she was generally 
called in the castle, to distinguish her from 
another Winifred upon the establishment, 
had a style of person and countenance much 
like those of her aunt, Mrs. Godber : but 
she was still handsomer, and (if possible) 
prouder. Many people wondered that lady 
Walladmor could like her ; but she was a 
gid of superior understanding, very well- 
mannered, and subtle as the fiend ; so that 
she masqued her demoniacal purposes 
before lady Walladmor with a cloak of 
insinuating softness far too thick for that 
good creature to penetrate. She had 
besides many accomplishments, which she 
had learned from the young ladies of an 
elegant Irish &mily by whom she had been 

N 2 
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educated: and amottigst these was the art 
of reading, whidi she had nndonbtedlyitt 
great perfection. This, and the d^ane^ 
of her manners, recommended her especially 
to lady Walladmor. And on the presrat 
occasion, as the other women were leaving 
the room, lady Walladmor bade them tell 
Griffiths to stay in the adjoining one; 
meaning, in case she found hersdf unaUe 
to sleep, to go and sit by the side of h^ 
children, whilst Griffiths read to her. 
Hoping however that she might be aUe to 
sleep, they were directed not to return 
until Griffiths or her ladyship should ring. 

" Unhappy mother ! that was . thus un- 
consciously preparing all things for the 
snake that even now — ' her crest bright- 
ening with hope* was couchant by her 
children's cradle. Unhappy children ! that 
on this quiet smnmer-night were to be 
driven out upon the main sea of a stormy 
and wicked world from the quiet haven of 
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their father's castle, and had ahready on 
earth parted for ever from their a 
mother ! 

*^ Lady Walladmor fell asleep : and, 
when she next awoke, the room was gloomy 
with dusk : indeed it was all but dark ; for 
it must have been nearly ten o'clock. She 
rang the bell: and the housekeeper, who 
happened to be passing the door, answeied 
it. 

^^ ^ Oh, is that you, Mrs. Howel ? * said 
her ladyship : ' send candles ; and tell lady 
Charlotte that she may come up, if she is 
not gone to bed.' 

'< Lady Charlotte Vaughan was a little 
girl of seven years old, a daughter of 
the Earl of Kilgarran, who married lady 
Walladmor*s sister, and had been for some 
months on a visit to her aunt. In a trans- 
port of pleasure on receiving this permis- 
sion, the child ran up before the candles ; 
and, on kissing her, it seemed that lady 
Walladmor had asked playfully what they 
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woukl say at Ki^anmu if they k3iew>«f 
her keepii^ sudi late hounu 

'^ Upon this the child had answexed 
gaily that her little couaiiis were not yet 
gone to bed; and that at leatt aha muit 
stay up till after thenu . </ 

*' ^ Your cousiniE^ my love^ I am soiry to 
svjr, sleep less in the night than the daj* 
Howerer, they lunre been in bed for hoooL' 

'^ ^ Oh, no ! they were gone out into the 
park.' 

^ Lady Walladmor must hare thought 
the child dreaming: she questioned her; 
and no doubt heard the same account finom 
her which she afterwards repeated to us 
aU;~how far she was impressed by it, 
cannot be known : but possibly, at this 
moment, the sdlence of the adjoining room 
struck her as remarkable ; at any rate, as 
the ready means of putting an end to all 
doubts, she w^it thither — caQed probably~- 
receiving no answer, felt about in the dark- 
ness for her children's cradles ; found them; 
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they were empty — they were jcold ! And 
instantly, with feelings no doubt such at 
oould not have been remembered if die 
had ever had it in her power to speak of 
tliat moment, lady Walladmor utt^ed a 
piercing shriek and fell to the ground. 

^ Lady Charlotte ran to alarm the & 
mily ! the servant^ whom die met on the 
stairs with the candles, sent her on to som^ 
mon asfidstance, whilst she herself pressed 
forwards : in half a minute all lady Walladr 
mor's women were about her : there was no 
need to make inquiries : the empty cradles 
told the miserable tale : and circumstances 
of confirmation came out at every moment. ' 

^^ Just at this time Sir Morgan arrived 
from Dolgelly, where he had been attend> 
ing a puUic meeting. With the rapidity 
oi a train of gunpowder the whole course of 
the transaction, and its devilish purpoecv 
came out : lady Charlotte had met Griffiths 
in a passage which you have perhaps db* 
served to connect the green-hojose with 
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M^i&it was then kdy WaUadmor's suite <f 
aiiartmentsi; ki ithisj fassa^ t%fa^ was a 
pri¥^ door into the park^jaf whicb tha 
Jbejr.faiuig in: the T^ looini where the poor 
math^ ^was sleepily* ' Aa^ahe passed^ Gn£* 
fiths aaid'notliii^^:but» as; she. came near^ 
<me of the chiUren cried; ajid £rriffiths 
endeavoured: to stifle the cnr by drawiair 

motion of her arm caused the cloak to open ; 
and lady Charlotte had distinctly seen both 
'her little c(msins.> By crossing one oomiexot 
the park^ which is there sheltered from ^iew 
of the windows by the battlements, there 
was a near road to a sort of woodland horse 
track, not much frequented, which led 
down to the sea-shore. Here she had been 
seal hurrying along by a woodman, who 
observed her from a distance, and described 
her dress accurately. This was about eight 
o'clock. Ten minutes later she had been 
seen in company with another woman tra- 
versing the seashore. Then all at once it 
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came out in the general confusion that 
Griffiths was the niece of Gillie Godber. 
Sir Morgan had himself^ about nine o'clock, 
in coming over the hills from Dolgelly, 
observed the smuggling ship under saiL 
The lover of Griffiths was known to be one 
of the smugglers : all of them, it is certain, 
would abet any plan of vengeance upon Sir 
Morgan Walladmor : and, in less time than 
I have taken to relate it, the whole devilish 
plot — ^mode, purpose, and too probable 
success, — became apparent to every body in 
the castle* 

^' Cases, in which hope and fear are 
brought into fierce struggle with each other, 
are those whidb are the worst to support 
and which bear heavily on the fortitude 
even of strongest minds. This was shown 
in Sir Morgan : there was still a chance 
that the smuggler might be intercepted: 
and that chance might be defeated in. a 
thousand ways. Hence it was perhaps 
that then first during my whole knowledge 
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of him, and then last, I saw 8ir Marpok 
Walladmm* - lose his self-possession. Now 
was GiUie Godber avenged: even in Jiis 
own haH-^that hall which had echoed to 
her maternal groans and rung with the 
agony of her fruitless supplications, even 
there— on the very spot where her curse 
was mutta-ed— had it taken eflfect : where 
it was breathed, there had it caught him : 
just where' she stood — ke stood : where 3h€ 
was shaken as by fierce convulsions — ^there 
was ke shaken : where she raved — he raved : 
and under the very light of that same lamp, 
which lighted up the ghastly despair of the 
wretched mother as she heard the decree 
which sealed for ever the fate of her bloom- 
ing boy, did I read in Sir Morgan's features 
too surely a revelation of his foreboding 
soul, that one night had stripped him bare 
of comfort and left him a poor forlorn man 
to a life of self-reproach— of shipwrecked 
hopes — and blasted affections. 

** What was to be done ? All were eager 
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to be in motion ; all fretting, I may say^ to 
follow and avenge ; but how, or willi what 
hope? One bold fellow offered to man 
^Morgan's pinnace, barge, and all the 
other small craft he could ^Uect, with 
sailors and others from the neighbourhood-* 
to pursue the smu^ler-^and to carry her, 
if possible, by lK)arding. But this, consi- 
dering the strength of the snniggler, was 
too iK^less an attempt to be countenanced^ 
There were however king^s aUps cmisil^ 
or in port all the way between Barmouth 
and Parkgate : the nearest of these, a sloop 
called the Falcon, was said to be lying at 
anchor off Aber, between Bangor and Con. 
way : and in that direction expresses were 
sent off one upon the heels of the other ; 
some having orders to go on to Parkgate 
and Liverpool. A favourite groom of Sir 
Morgan's, on this occasion, rode a thorough- 
bred h<H:se in two hours and a quarter to 
Bangor Ferry: between Beddgelart and 
Camarv<m he had learned that the sloop 
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was anchored . off Beaumaris : he turned 
aside therefore from the Bangor road to the 
Ferry. There he jumped into a six^oared 
boat, and made for Beaumaris. Faithfiilly 
he did his duty : as you will suppose when 
I tell you that the castle clock had struck 
ten when he mounted, and a little after one 
we that stood on the sumipts of Arthur^s 
chair — ^the high peak to the northward—- 
heard a sullen report in the direction of 
Carnarvon : we aU knew that this must be 
^ signal to us from the Falcon — giving 
notice of her approach. She was now 
standing through the Menai strait. Twenty 
minutes after this a second gun was fired ; 
and the prodigious roar of echoes, which it 
awoke in the mountains, proclaimed that 
she had passed Carnarvon. At two the 
flashes of her guns became visible, and 
showed that she had uncovered the point of 
Llandovery. At a quarter past two there 
was light enough to make her out dis* 
tinctly ; she carried a press of sail ; and a 
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few minutes after that we discovered the 
smuggler in the offing, about three miles to 
leeward of the Falcon. 

The same high gale which had carried 
the Falcon so rapidly through the Menai, 
had baffled the smuggler in her attempt to 
go to the northward : for that was obviously 
her intention ; and she still continued to 
tack in that direction. We expected that, 
as soon as she descried the Falcon, she 
would wear and run : but, greatly to our 
surprize, she took no notice of her— but 
continued standing on her tack in the 
evident design of running to the outside of 
the isle of Anglesea. 

** The Falcon, seeing her purpose, fired a 
shot to bring her to. This the smuggler 
paid no sort of regard to : and we all began 
to suspect some mistake : as the light in- 
creased, and we could use our glasses with 
effect, we found too certainly that there 
was. The smuggler was painted so as to 
resemble the Viper ; and Sir Morgan had 
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taken her fiir Ihat wtmd en fke wi^ 
befine* but wt notr smpectod (aad fke 
erent proved) that she ifas her partnei; the 
Hattiftna k o ■ a thip of nmdi greater fiaee 
with a pintical crew fiom the Sooth Seai^ 
and atnengthened by iome of the jkktd 
handi fiom the Viper. She had eoflie 
round expressly on ibis serrioe fiom the 
West eooit of Ireland, where she had heen 
horermg for some time back. The offico; 
who eommanded the Fakon, had no doobfc 
found his mistake before we did : but it 
seemed that, both for the honor of his fli^ 
and on account of the affecting occasion, he 
resolved to fight her under any odds. The 
wind moderated at this time : but he kept 
on his course, and neared her fast. 

•* At three o'clock the Falcon ranged up 
within pistol shot. At this moment the 
Rattlesnake showed her colors — black, 
striped with horizontal crimson bars, the 
well-known flag of a rover that had of late 
years fixed his nest in the Gallapagos, and 
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thence infested the South Seas. Not a shot 
had yet been exchanged: and just before 
the action commenced we could distinguish 
Grriffiths making her way across the decks 
from the cabin to the cock-pit. Oh ! what 
a moment of suspense for us ! — Oh ! for 
some arm from heaven to strengthen the 
righteous cause ! Some angd to intercept 
the oppressor's triumph ; or some darkness 
to hide it from the oppressed ! 

<< Never again may the innocent light of 
early dawn, when visiting our quiet seas» 
and these peaceful valleys of Merioneth* 
shire, ascend upon such a spectacle of 
human crime and woe as lay before me at 
that moment of that sweet summer mom* 
ing. There in front, upon the tranquil 
sea, began the bloody strife— the thunder 
and the carnage :•—— -On my right hand 
stood the unhappy &ther, praying for some 
merciful shot to dismiss his children from 

the evil to come : In a gloomy fir-grove 

on my left hand stood the guilty, but most 
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miserable, mother— Gillie OoSiAf speeba^. 
tress of Sir Morgan's agonies, writhing with 
exultation that her vengeance iiad reached 
his heart, and laughing like a fell hyaena as 
she surveyed her work up(m the sea. 

^* But why should I dwell upon these 
hideous remembrances ? Let a few words 
tell the issue : the Rattlesnake was greatly 
superior to her antagonist in number of men, 
and those picked men, three parts of them 
English and Irish : consequently there was 
no chance of boarding with success. She 
had also the advantac^e in number of mms, 
but much more adfantege in weighVof 
metal. Hence, and from the fatal effect of 
one broadside upon the rudder and rigging 
of the Falcon — within half an hour from 
the commencement of the action, and just 
as the sun rose — the Rattlesnake beheld 
her enemy lying unmanageable on the 
water, and unable to bring a gun to bear. 
In this condition the Falcon would have 
lain at the pirate's mercy, but for the 
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«tppearance of two sail which now hove in 
sight from the southward: the wind had 
shifted two or three points and was fresh- 
ening ; the Rattlesnake crowded sail ; was 
out of sight before the strangers came 
up ; and the end of that scene was, that 
our brave champion was towed into Car- 
iMUTon — crippled, helpless, dismantled, all 
but a wreck, and with the third part of her 
crew slaughtered. 

** But from this scene Sir Morgan was 
How summoned hastily away to another 
which, too ruefully he augured, must await 
him. A second lesson he was now to have 
upon the sanctity of human affections. For 
I will maintain, Mr. Bertram, — that how- 
ever the poor may, upon matters of taste, 
delicacy, or refinement, seem coarser in 
their feelings, and less sensitive than the 
rich (from which aspect it is that many 
people take their estimate of poor people's 
sensibilities), — yet in all that regards the 
primary affections I will maintain, I say, 
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that the distinctions of rich and poor — ^high 
and low — are lighter than dew or the dust 
which is in the balance. The ties, which 
cement the great elementary relations of 
human life, are equally strong in every 
rank ; alike sacred in the eyes of God ; and 
in the lowest as in the highest, the anguish 
of their dissolution as perfect. Now did 
Sir Morgan learn what that angmsh was : 
the next half hour taught him to estimate 
the torments of a final parting from the 
bemg in whom the whole heart's love Ues 
treasured.— Lady Walladmor had passed 
the night in convulsions, falling out of one 
fit into another with intervals of only a few 
moments. Towards sun-rise the intervals 
grew longer, but she was evidently sinking 
fast ; she was sensible ; and, as she reco- 
vered the use of speech, she asked for Sir 
Morgan. 

" I entered the room with Sir Morgan : 
lady Walladmor was sitting on a sopha 
propped up by cushions and surrounded by 
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her women. All of us staid in the room ; 
for some could not be spared ; and the 
presaKse of strangers is Stressing only 
when tliey Are neutral spectators and not 
participators in the emotion witnessed^— as 
we were in the very deepest degree,, and by 
ati interest which far transcended the possi- 
bility of any vulgar interest of curiosity.— 
There is no doubt that lady Walladmor had 
recollected some circumstance in the .appli- 
cation made to her <m behalf of Winifred 
Griffiths— ^ttot understood or suspected at 
that time — but suddenly interpreted to her 
by the event of the preceding night and too 
sadly interpreting that event. This was 
plain : for she asked no information from 
us : she saw^ by our countenances that we 
had none to give her which eould shed 
a comfort on her dying moments: and 
even to turn her thoughts that way was too 
terrific a trial for her exhausted nature. 
She merged her head mournfully with a 
world of sad weaning : twice she raised and 
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dropped her hand, as if in supplication or 
internal prayer : a third time she raised it^ 
and the hand fell into that of Sir Morgan's : 
her lips moved ; and at last she said — and 
the solemnity of her utterance for a moment 
checked our tears — ^ That for her sake^ 
and as he hojped for comfort to visit him in 
his afflictions, she made it her last request 
that, if ever ' (even then she was too tender 
to say * ever ' again) * if ever any poor 
suffering human creature, sinking under 
trials too great for human fortitude, should 
lay down the burthen of. wretchedness at 
his feet, he would not close his heart of 
turn away his ear from the petition.' 
Saying this, she hid her face in Sir 
Morgan's arms: strong convulsions again 
came on : and, before the morning dew was 
exhaled, she was once more at peace ; 

' And Nature rested from her work in death.' 

" Thus did one night wither Sir Mor- 
gan's * palmy state ' of prosperity : thus 
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were his children torn away: thus died 
lady Walladmor : and with her died all Sir 
Morgan's happiness, and upon this earth all 
his prospects of consolation. He was now 
left with no companion ; none to comfort 
him, or support him. After this, for some 
years he shut up himself ftom all society, 
except upon public occasions where he 
appeared but as an official or ceremonial 
person : but gradually the intreaties of his 
friends, and the claims of his rank, drew 
him back into the world : and then came 
his lovdy niece. Miss Walladmor ; and 
with her again came something like joy to 
Walladmor ; though but for a season ; for 
that joy also was overcast.'^ 

^^ But did Sir Morgan," asked Bertram, 
" nevel* recover any traces of the pirates or 
his lost children ? '' 

*^ There again his unhappy fate denied 
him the last medicine to his grief. Next 
to the joy of recapturing his children, 
would have been the consolation of knowing 
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that they had perished. But, though that 
was probable, it could never finally be asoer* 
taiued. The exjHrefis, sent on to Ldverpool, 
found a frigate <^ 86 guns— the Nemesis-^ 
lying in Hoylake. The Nemens slipped 
her cables, and went after the enemy. Her 
hope was to intercept him befiire he reached 
the Isle of Man : but the Rattlesnake ww 
an excellent sailar, and had the lead. Ho9ir* 
ever on the second evening, off the Cum- 
berland coast, between Rav^iglass aad 
Whitehaven, the Nemesis got a nght of 
her about two leagues ahead. A chace of 
two hours more would have put her into 
the possession of the frigate : but within 
that time came on tfa^ great storm of 
June 13th, which strewed the whole chan- 
nel with wrecks. The Nemesis was herself 
obliged to run into Maryport: and, as 
notliing more was ever heard of the Rattle- 
snake, it was presumed that she had found- 
ered in that memorable storm which was 
fatal to so many ships better acquainted 
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with those seas. This was a point which 
Sir Morgan would have given a king's 
ransom to establish. But unfortunately it 
was never put beyond doubt: there was 
still a possibility that she might have 
executed her intention of going north about. 
There was once a rumor afloat that she had 
got into the Baltic : you may be sure that 
every means, which Sir Morgan*s vast 
wealth and influence could command, was 
put in motion to trace her in that region : 
but all to no purpose : and perhaps Sir 
Morgan would have been satisfied (as others 
were) that the rumor had no foundation, 
but for the hints and ambiguous expressions 
dropped at times by Gillie Godber." 

** You remind me seasonably,'' said Ber- 
tram, ** of a question which I had nearly 
overlooked: why was not this fiendish 
woman apprehended, and brought to trial ?"' 

" Of what service would thai have been ? 
Suppose that she had been convicted, and 
transported — that would only have removed 
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her from the knowledge of all who were an 
the watch tp take advsmtage of any disoo- 
veries she might make firom carelessness or 
crazin^s, or which she yet may make from 
repentance on her death-hed.'' 

" But at least she might have been 
threatened with trial ?" 

. ^ She was : twice she was committed to 
custody and underwent rigorous examina- 
tions before a whole board of magistrates : 
but to what end ? She was as wild as the 
sea, as intractable as the wind. What 
threats, indeed, what voice, what sound-— 
except it were the sound of the last trumpet 
wakening her from the grave — shall ever 
again alarm her? What cares she fqr 
judge or jury ? The last sentence, that she 
could fear, rang in her ears long years ago at 
Walladmor. That dreadful voice, as it 
sounded in the great hall of Walladmor 
Castle when it gave up her blooming boy 
to the scaffold, still sounds in her adder's 
car ; and it is deaf to all sounds beside," 
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" Yet surely Sir Morgan must be dis- 
tressed at seeing her : and yesterday — ^" 

" I know what you would say, Mr. Ber- 
tram: yesterday you saw her walking freely 
about the castle. True. But, for the pur« 
poses I have already explained, it is neces- 
sary to give her free access to the castle ; 
and she comes so seldom that she is now a 
privil^ed person with licence to range where 
she will. Nay, Sir Morgan would court her 
hither with gifts— and rain bounties up<m 
her, if she would accept them. This desire 
of having her before his eyes, Mr. Bertram, 
is a fantastic and wayward expression of 
misery — one of those tricks of sorrow — ^most 
apt to haunt the noblest minds. Some 
have worn about their persons the symbols, 
the instruments, or the mementos of their 
guilt : and in Mrs. Godber Sir Morgan sees 
a living memorial of what he now deems 
his crime and of its punishment ; a record 
(as he says himself) of his own unpitying 
heartland of the bitter judgment that 
recalled him to more merciful thoughts. 
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^ I think him light :— in the Greek tra- 
gedians, who sometimes teach us Cfhristians 
better morality than (I am sorry to say) we 
teach ourselves, there is a sentiment oRea 
repeated— 'which I dare say, Mr. Bertmn, 
yon remember : it is to this effect,*— That it 
is ominous of evil to come— for any man to 
express, by his words or acts, that he gloriea 
in his own posperity as though it were of 
his own creation, or held by the tenure of 
his own merits. Now this is in effect the 
very crime <^ him that, being bom of 
woman, yet hardens his heart against the 
prostrate supplications of a human brother 
or sister. For how would he refuse to show 
mercy, that did not think himself raised 
above the possibility of needing it ? 

** Yes, Sir Morgan is right ; his own sad 
recollections tell him that he is ; and often 
have I heard him say — That, from that 
memorable moment when, looking back as 
he ascended the great stair-case, he beheld 
in the centre of his hall the unhappy 
mother prostrate and writhing upon the 
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ground-— read the pangs that were in her 
face — and the curse that was in her eye, 
from that moment he turned away like one 
ahready reached by her vengeance ; and 
never again had thought-— moved— talked 
— slept — or dreamed — as they think— >« 
move — ^talk— sleep and dream that have 
the blessedness of an untroubled conscience^ 
and against whom no record is filed in the 
courts of heaven on which are written the 
tjears of the afflicted or the crimes of the 
despairing/' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Penthea, Fint his heart 

Shall fall in dnden, scorchM by your disdain, 
Ere he will dare, poor man, to ope an eye 
On these divine looks, but with low-bent thoughts 
Accusing such presumption t as for words, 
He dares not utter any but ot service. 
Yet this lost creature loves ye ! 

Ford. The Broken Heart^^d 3. 



At this moment the bugle of the ca« 
Vfllry called the attention of Mr. Williams 
and Bertram : they were mounting in some 
hurry, and leaving the castle upon private 
intelligence just received by Sir Charles 
Davenant. All that could bejeamed of the 
occasion which summoned them on duty 
was — that some attack, supposed to be 
headed by Captain Nicholas, was this 
evening meditated on a depdt of horses 
designed for remounting one troop of the 
dragoons: this depdt had been recently 
formed in the neighbourhood of WaUad- 
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mor for the paipose of reoriving Mnei 
pureluuied at diflSareiit fitfn on tbe bovdfin. 
But with what doiigii ctfoU Captain Ni- 
choks attaek it? No doobt to ^nocuit a 
party ficoni wmAlie oiie or nuK^ of tfie Variom 
nmigg^iiig vcari a ob die eoast ^ Bnt 
with what further enfl? *' asked Bertram : 
^ or why, being ttnder «o serioittr a duufge 
-—and a high rewatd offered fixr his appre- 
hennon^ does he still linger in this neigh- 
hrarhood?'' 

''liniaghie,**saidMr. WiDianifl, *'thiit 
Ae' ordinary niolires on which men wn 
carefol of thdr lives are wanting to Captain 
Nicholas, and have been for some time: 
and jnst at this moment his old feelings of 
jealousy, or rather <^ anxiety and irrita- 
ZZ perhaps revived by the presence of 
Sir Charles Davenant — ^You are aware 
probably that Sir Charles was formerly a 
suitor of Miss WaIladmor*s, and rejected only 
through the firmness <^ that lady ; for his 
pretensions had the countenance and support 
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of all her friends. Apart from Sir Charles s 
great expectations, which entitled him to 
look as highi he was encouraged by some 
members of the family, not so much on his 
own account as with a view of extinguishing 
the hopes of Captain Nicholas ; of whose 
long devotion to Miss Walladmor I pre* 
sume that you must by this time have 
heard." 

^ Some little I have heard,'' replied Ber- 
tram; and some little I have collected from 
my own observations and the benefit <^ 
accident. Under what circumstances how- 
ever this attachment commenced, or of its 
history, I know absolutely nothing. I do 
not even know who Captain Nicholas is i 
nor can I form any reasonable conjecture 
in what way or upon what pretensions a 
person, connected with smugglers and peo- 
ple of that dass, could ever be led to as{ure 
to the favor of the heiress of Walladmor.'' 

" Who Captain Nicholas is — you will 
not find any body able to tell you : his 
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origin is a mystery to all people, and hinl' 
self amongst the number. But, as to his 
connection with smu^lers, that is but an 
accident in his early life which he now 
renews for temporary purposes^ as he has 
done once or twice before. I acknowledge 
that I take a good deal of interest in Cap^ 
tain Nicholas : and Sir Morgan feels upon 
that sulgect as I do. Many circumstances 
of great generosity in his conduct have' at 
times came to our knowledge: deep and 
persevering love is itself a proof of some 
nobility in a man's nature ; more especially 
when it is nearly hopeless ; and where it is 
certain that a man has reftised all disho- 
nourable means for aiding his own success. 
Many times Captain Nicholas has had it in 
his power to carry off Miss Walladmor to 
sea, and at one time without any risk of 
discovery. And, if that was not the way 
to win the favor of a noble-minded woman, 
still that a man so wildly educated should 
feel that it was not — and that a despairing 



tnan . should resist ' ^all 'tem](rt;ation9' vAAdbt ' ' 
deep love anH opportmiit^ combined^ to 
oiFer, implies an elevation of mind Which' * 
alone woiild have attracted some degree of ' 
regahl to Captain Nicholas : iiad^pendently * 
of which he is a man of various accom<£' 
pUshments, great address, intrepidity, dig- ^ 
nified manners, and^-as I have heaird-^an ^ 
excellent officer both in the sea and land 
services." ' 

** But how came he first connected with ' 
smugglers ; and what introduced hith to 
the notice of Miss Walladmor ? '• 

" All, that I know of his history, is this i ' 
About eight years ago, when he was little 
more than fifteen years old, he first ap. 
peared on this coast in character of son, or 
more projperly (I believe) adopted son, of 
Captain Donneraile who commanded a 
large Dutch vessel of suspicious character, 
which had long resorted to these seas. She 
gave herself out for a rdj^ar merchantman, 
but was pretty well finderstood to be a 
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mi^gler as oj^cNrlimities cfibred. £dwaid 
Nidiolas, as I have said, passed for the 
Captain's son: and in that character^ as 
well as for Ins pevscmal qualities^ was BHuh 
lodked up to by the crew. Such indeed 
was the h^r^ood and romantic spiiit of 
eaterpiise with wludi he condnc^ed llie 
difficult aflSurs sometimes oonfided to himr-r 
that Captain IXnmeraile, who was old and 
indolent, gradually allowed the command 
of the ship to devolve on him ; and at the 
age of sixteen he was much more the com- 
mander of the vessel than the nominal 
captain. This habit of early command 
over a large and warlike crew, tempered by 
good nature and great generosity of dispo- 
sition, gave to his manners a tincture of 
dignity much beyond his situation. These 
manners and this disposition, united with 
his fine person and countenance, concili- 
ated the kind feelings of all about him ; 
and he was a great favorite with the ship's 
company as well as with the country people 
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OH shore. Many of his boyish exploits are 
omrreiit at this day femoagst them,— -and his 
afl&ays . with the revenue officera^ or haiir- 
breadth escapes from them, acQ still nar- 
rated with interest In all these however 
beseemed rather to be amusing himself, than 
Uke one who considered them as his r^ular 
oeoapatiota. In the same spirit he attadhed 
Imnself for a time to a company of &Arolling 
players. And that this was the just con- 
struetion of his temper and puitposes — is 
evident fiom the sequeL When he was 
about eighteen^ old Captain Donneraile 
died, and left a considerable legacy toge^ 
ther with the ship of which he was sole 
owner to Edward Nidbtolaa. . This sb^, 
and such of the tCrew as would Mlow hiin 
to tdioBe climates;, be carried :to South 
America,— and entered into the patriotic 
•service of one of,ihe new republics in tiffed 
quarter of the woirld. There he rose ito 
considerable distinction, and ait one tiKie 
commanded a frigate. Afterward,, under 
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soifte- adverse circumstances atteodisgrMfce 
naval administration, he transfenedrilttiM 
self to the land service; and served 'Hidi^ 
high reputation first as a partinn- oflioer 
in the guarnllawar&re» afterwards in. tbe 
regular cavalry. Some change of dieimih 
stantes made it advisable to restore' >t2M 
naval feioe ; and with the view of iQittiiiiBigv 
tf jsmaSl flotilla with a proportion of (picbeA 
British seamen; he retunied- to the 4Uk 
haunts itf his youth in this eoimtrj«--4iop4 
ing Id find it still the rendezvous of smug^ 
glers. Thii happened just four year&jmd 
a half ago ; and then it was that his con« 
nexion commenced with Miss WaUadmot* 
—a conne»on which has smce determined 
the whole course of his life. 

^^ Miss Walladmor was at that time not 
more than sixteen years old : she was ex* 
quisitely beautiful; and, though pr^DOa- 
turely womanly in the developem^it of her 
person, had yet an expression of almost 
childUke innocence in her style of coun- 
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tenanoe which made it peculiarly duixming. 
Edward Nicholas first saw her in the wood» 
of Tre Mawr from a situation i^ere he 
was himself unseen ; and so powerfully waa 
he fascinated' that from that hour he ahan-r 
doned all his schemes in South America^ 
Monung^ noon» and night» he sp^t i|i 
devising some means of introducing him^i^ 
to her notice : but love^ where it is deep aR4 
pure, is also timid-r-delicate^—and rey€9!9lh 
tiaL Captain Nicholas, moreover, was awaufi 
of Miss Walladmor's rank and expecta^ 
tions: these, aa many accouijits, as tb^ 
tended to misinterpret his motives, made 
him shy of intruding himself upon her no- 
tice. But at length chance did for him 
what he could never have done for him-* 
sel£ In the woods of Tre Mawr ridings 
are cut in all directions, and for many 
miles : these, being on the Walladmor 
domain and so near to the park, are consi- 
dered part of the ^grounds ; and Miss Wal- 
ladmor was accustomed to ride here almost 
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daily without attendants. Thia was BOom 
diseovered by Captain Nicholafi) and Imi 
lay coneealed here whole days together wifih 
the moFe hope of seeing her fisr & mcmeBt. 
On one of ^lese oceaskmd kei^ hsrae 8tiu»- 
bled over the root of a tree, and as i«U 
covering himself ran away : he was rapidly 
carrying her into a sitnatioB of extreme 
peril amongst the predpices of Ap Gsxamh 
when Captain Nieholas, who was hirkiag 
about on his usual errand, and saw the 
whole from a distance, stept out from ' a 
thicket as the horse approached'— crossed 
him — seized the rein — and saved her. This 
was the best possible introduction : and all 
the rest followed naturally. Miss Wallad- 
mor had every excuse: she was a mere 
child, and quite inexperienced: Captain 
Nicholas — who had from his youth been 
placed in stations of command, and had just 
come from a service in which as an Eng- 
lishman he had been greatly respected and 
admitted to intimacy with the staflF of the 
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patriot army,— -was distinguished by a ire* 
markable dignity of manners and deport* 
ment : the style of his sentiments, natu- 
rally lofty, was now exalted by love : and 
finally he had in all probability saved Miss 
Walladmor's life< These were strong ap* 
peals to a young heart : doubtless it did 
not weaken them that the noble expression 
of his countenance was then embellished 
by the graces of early youth (for he was not 
twenty), and yet unsaddened by internal 
suffering — which has since given him the 
look of a person older than he really is. 
Above all perhaps there pleaded for him in 
Miss Walladmor's heart — that which must 
always plead powerfully with a woman of 
virtuous sensibilities — the display which 
every look, word, and gesture, made of his 
profound and passionate devotion. ** Ne- 
ver " indeed (to quote our great poet, Mr. 
Bertram) — 



u 



never did young miui fancy 



With to eternal and no flxM a soul : ** * 

" He hallowed the very air she breathed ; 

* Troilui and Cressida. 
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doated on the very hem of her garmento ; 
worshipped the. very ground she trod voo. 
This child, this innocent child (fiir she^Ms 
no more), giuided the wild ungovemlMe 
creature as absolutely and as easily aa a 
^mother guides her infant : and, if Gsptaim 
Nicholas had always been under such 
guidance, no tongue (as I will warrant) 
would ever have had any cause to make 
free with his name : there is no sudi a 8ai> 
guard in this world to a young man undar 
the temptations which life presents as deep 
love for a virtuous woman. The misery ia«-» 
that for every thousand such women there 
is hardly one man capable of such a love. 
No: men in this respect are brutal crea- 
tures. 

" But to return to Miss Walladmor : you 
will not wonder that, under the circum- 
stances I have mentioned, she did not dis* 
continue her rides in the woods of Tre 
Mawr : child as she was, her own heart told 
her that, from a man animated by love so 
tender and profound, she could no more 
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have any thing to &ar than she could from 
any third person whilst under his proteetion. 
Henoe she did not refuse to Daeet likii 
and^ for more than a year and a half^ tb^ 
carried on a clandestine correspondence. 
Clandestine I call it with regard to^^tlie 
mode in which it was conducted, and vAjAk 
r^ard to Sir Morgan Walladmor : CnrMsbe 
it was known to all the country bcintde. 
How it was that nobody spoke of it to^SHs 
Morgan^ I cannot say : you will wonder l&iit 
I did not. The truth is — ^that, whgn^4t 
came to my knowledge, it was too late> {aft 
I saw) to interfere without misery to bodb 
parties, and ruin to one. The chief ^objbm 
tions to the connexion were of course tlfife 
want of adequate rank and prospects on 4he 
part of Captain Nicholas, and the^ uncer- 
tainty of his birth. These, in any ^somiidm 
case, were no doubt sufficient objeetioM : 
still, as Captain Nicholas had raised hinfself 
at 60 very early an age to the rank of a 
gentleman, I did not see that they were 
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iiufi^cnfale : or, however Talid againsk sueh 
dm attaehment in its fint ori^[iii, wexe Yen 
catiiled to atteatioii when it had readied 
ito present stage. 

^ Miw Walladmor was nearly eighteen, 
when Sk Morgan came to know of the 
affidr. He was grieved, and seemed to 
view it as one of the judgments upon him- 
self but did not express any diq>leasnre. 
Jnst about that time Sir Charles Davenant 
was introduced to Miss Walladmor in the 
diaraeter of suitor. From the first she 
dectined his addresses with a firmness that 
should naturally have at once discouraged a 
man of his discernment. But he had en- 
couragement from other quarters: — Sir 
Morgan gave him no encouragement ; but 
others amongst Miss Walladmor's relatives 
did. Edward Nicholas was too noble to 
harbour so mean a passion as jealousy : still 
he trembled for the efifect of a long persecu- 
tion upon so gentle a natiu-e as Miss Wal- 
ladmor's : but in this he was wrong : for. 
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though the gentlest of creatures, she is ime 
of the firmest in any point whidi she coDp* 
ceives essential to heir honor. And this he 
now found unhappily in a oase too nearly 
affeeting himself. 

** All at once many stories of outrages, 
scandalous and even bloody acts, wo^ 
revived against the company of smugglers 
with whom Captain Nicholas had passed 
his youth : and with these stories the name 
of Edward Nicholas, as the name of their 
leader, was studiously coupled. Both Miss 
Walladmor and her lover being generally 
favourites amongst the country people about 
Walladmor, it was a matter of some wonder 
to me whence such stories, which were 
clearly devised for their persecution, could 
arise ; and at length I traced them te 
Gillie Godber. However they got into 
some circulation ; and, now that the rank 
of Miss Walladmor and the universal in<* 
terest in the romantic part of the story had 
drawn the attention of the county and the 
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whole local gentry upon the character of 
Edward Nicholas, they could not hut affisct 
his pretensions very disadymitageously wiA 
an Miss Walladmor^s connexions. With 
the nncerity of real love. Captain Nicholas 
had not concealed from Miss Widladmor 
the circumstances of his early educatkni 
amongst smugglers and sea->rovers: but 
these she justly r^arded as the palliations 
of any youthful levities he might have com. 
mitted, and as his great misfortune, and 
not as any part of his offences. Neither 
had he concealed the obscurity of his birth ; 
so that, with regard to that, she had 
nothing to learn. The worst part of the 
charges, as it soon came out, were easily 
repelled by the mere dates of the transac- 
tions to which they referred : of all the 
cruel and bloody part every man, who 
knew his nature, acquitted him ; for, how- 
soever he may choose to talk ferociously 
since he has become desperate, he has 
nothing cruel in his disposition. But, when 
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these were disposed of, there still remained 
mafiy wild infractions of law which left i a 
taint behind) such as ought not t0^ aiitach 
to the name of him who was a Candidate 
for Miss Walladmor's hand. If Miss Wain., 
ladmor in the tenderness of her afft^ctioa 
steadily refused to believe these storiefiu 
others (she saw) did not. Something wai 
due to her family ; and to Sir Morgan, thd 
head of it, more especially, from the uuli^ 
mited confidence he had reposed in her dU^ 
cretion. However it were palUated by hia 
extreme youth and the connexions upooi' 
which his misfortunes had thrown him,. etiU 
some part of what had been alleged agaiiuit 
Captain Nicholas appeared to be. true: &M 
even, with such an interest at stake, the 
nobility of his mind would not stoop 
to the meanness of falsehood. Miss Wal? 
ladmor. was greatly shocked ; suffered fnwik 
in mind and in health ; and discovered 
in her countenance the agitations to which 
she was aow a prey. . : She knew, 8heiQOi44 
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act but know, that she wm codsigiiiBg liim 
to despair: her woman's heart zelmted 
again and again in behalf of the man who 
bad loved her so long and so ferrently : hat 
at length shetoM hhn calmly and. yet 
firmly that it was necessary they shonU 
fart Whatever she could do by ieiidflr^ 
«i6»s^of manner to mitigate the faitt^mes^trf 
this parting-^dbe did ;> hear affiefctiodsy thcie 
was no need totellhim^ were wholly 1^ : 
^nd fiiie assured him that, if he would m 
«Dy wa^e£&ee the stains upon his name, 
hei heart should remember only his mich 
fottun^. 

•* But in what way was he to do this ? 
He was a friendless man for any views of 
advancement in England : any thing he 
tmight do in South America, would avail 
faim little at home : and thus, being without 
hope, he became frantic — and began to 
tamper with criminal enterprizes. 

" What follows is still more painful ; nor 
am I accurately acquainted with the parti- 
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cttkra; . P(^ical disturbances at tbat tinie 
prevailed m various parts of the country ; 
amongst others, in this. These he fo- 
mented ; and, according to the charges 
against him# committed some overt acts of 
treason. The best excuse for him, owr 
and above tbat general excuse which applies 
ta all that he has doo^ since his parting 
with Miss WalladmoE, namely, his state of 
utter distraction (some say positive aberra- 
tion) of mind,-^he best excuse for him, I 
say, in all his political conduct, is this ; that, 
having lived so much of his life in foreign 
and convulsed states of society, where eveijr 
body was engaged in active hostilities to 
some paiiy or other that was — had been^— 
or pretaided to be the government, he had 
not been trained to look with much honor 
on a charge which he has heard so much 
tossed about as that of treascm : iA lact be 
thinks of it with more levity than you can 
imagine. I may add that, having seen so 
little comparatively of England, he is really 
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under tiie grostesk delmosM^lo tfliriilli^' 
political state^i^'btDcl dM» MMBMlf "Mlii* 
in the exigfeettee- ef -epprasskpit^ irtiluiiii Will 
altogether imaginary. 1^ BMi^%» iifillV 
in imnd in^ speaking of - ^»hal Malidlifl. 
After the distutrbanees were qmfied kMAirf 
neighbourhood^ he escaped ; Weirt 'M^^SottlH 
America;' served again in yaxkm»<pmtmK 
of- tiiat agitated eontment ; but waip ttSb 
pwBUBd by his old dirtraotioa of aciind ittt 
regad i0 Miss WaBadmer ; cafiie btdu^» 
coAiieMied himself) it k said, with some jof 
those who were parties to the CktoHibtft ■ 
conspiracy: I know not how, or witli what 
result. He talks of himself as though he 
had shared in all their designs : but he 
often talks worse of himself than he deserves $ 
and government have certainly abandoned 
the Cato-street charges against him: thoi^h, 
if he were taken, he would still be tried on 
those which arise out of his transactions in 
this county." 

" But with what piurpose," said Bertram, 



wk8ve his haiuite and his perscm steso wdl 
ka#ira— 4hat it is impossible he can long 
isoaps afprebension ? " 

f* Still, BO douht, as heretofore, from the 
Uiidiiess and infimuty of his passion for 
Miss Walhdmor : merely to see h er i» 
psebaps some relief to his unhappy mind I 
t^ai however is a gratification he can seldom 
have; for she now rarely stirs out of the 
castle. His old anxieties too may be again 
awakened by the re^appearance of Sir 
CSharles Davenant at Walladmor. Then, 
as to the intimacy of his connexions widi 
this neighbourhood, you must remember 
that, if that exposes him to some risque, he 
is also indebted to it for much kindness and 
assistance. Just now indeed, when the 
smu^lers are returned to this coast, what 
with the open assistance he receives from 
them, and the underhand support and con- 
nivance he meets with from the country 
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pbiplcrjiir toit ii t r 1 1 m ^tlftifcflHI| r*itt hMm ihr 
HillBpimiid : ffievteaw iM^AAuiif ^ttpntriiclto 

tidyttced in Ae dkaottoi of tbeenUt.' (lit 
IM ki%ht«ioralighC Abdit titd ImdMl 
fiidi fitnn ^te-iivdliiy ^ ^0^^ 
jM|^ ixwk.plflee: nadoai cHgohMges of ]pntak 
And earbineg «ucceeded at intervals ; tic 
tnwd gwords of idle cavalryy and the eui- 
iasset of Bailors, coaU be distinguiihod 
glraming in tbe moonligfat i and it beoame 
i^vident that ^kt party uider Captaili Ni- 
eholas had &llen in until Sir Oharioa 
Davenant aomewhece in the neighboiilMiod, 
mA were now retreating before him. The 
«inu^ier% it was pretty dear, had been 
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takeiii at great diaodvantage ; &r they wcnp 
in extreme disorder wheal they ilrst appeared 
~4^ing wholly tinfitted by tha ptate of 
their equipioenti and hoxm fox meeting a 
body of dragoons 80 superbly mounted and 
appointed. Their horaofii though of Uie 
hardy mountain toeed, wanted weight and 
bulk to Impose any acnrt of resistance to the 
mdmentum of the heavy dragoon hc^'ses**- 
and were utterly untraiaed to Any combined 
novemeat. It was obviously on this oevH 
sideration that Bdwasd Nicholas, whqi^ 
fiodce was now heard cootinually giving 
words of command, had drawn his party tp 
thia point whe«e the bmken gMuad neu- 
tcaliaed in a great measune tibe advantages 
4)f the dn^oons. He m» now upon ground 
every inch of which he knew i in mhuM 
respect he had greatly dae advantage 4^ Six 
Charles Dav^nant ; and he availed himsal^ 
of it so as to dj»w off his own party, wd to 
distress thecavaby . Fkom the point at wbi< 



Itef okA 'fjoi^ tem qdatmid^ 

Iflfd^i^icm tliisCtaptMir'Niddbl^iatril^^ 

lititbiiefc a bda fioDtf'ta hiB dMnhjv J 'Xlib 
'flftN^nMtttldM^ tn6niMMiy£mn tii0«MdK 
Inii the «hinicter of liie< jida^eaftfooiit^^ 
tlKflii'^appiurdiit ^'flome tiHit. At^intwi- 
vUrilie two partite %«re entngkd'iif voAli 
lad tmsbf oovertsl On* groimd of i ifliii 

itoMBml bf tteir-liofrieffifidliii^ and fviate 
^ti8 chedted and crippled in their movfeu 
iti^ts ; whilst the 8urei£)oted moimtainsesp 
al the smugglers advanced with fireediite. 
Suddenly the whole body, pursuks mid 
imrsiifid^ would be swallowed: up >by a 
j^my giove of pines ; suddenly ^agaifs aH 
(^Metg^ with Reaming arms "iipon'ilitUe 
ii$laiM spdts of lawny areas, where thenmSo^ 
%ht fell bright and free. Wfaene^Qr; It 
£ivoundile interspace oi tins character 



looeiinsed, tbe^dxagotms^eBdleavoiirdd lo frndi 

md use the advantilge ii/presdited te 
effecttngi a chaise; ' Biii? rthi^^addreM^^iif 
Edwaid^ Nidkokifli/ whoj i^iM a ^exoaltoiife 
jBarahr jr officer^ and fai^ aoce eKperieneed it 
thiii kind of guerrilla ; ^ warfiure > than i \m 
avtagoniftty-^togethor with tbersborirHiiiteiV' 
Vals • during which the? gcoufid; loontiiiiiML 
favouraMe for charges^ \ and Jiiai s minute 
knowledge of its loeal detail$»-«^unifonbfy 
defeated the efforts of the dragoons^ and 
protected the retreat of his oWn painty Miiti} 
they were gradually lost in the distance mA 
the shades of thosci greftt sylvan ^ecessM, 
which ran up far. into the hilly .tract jupcii 
which their ^ movement had been continually 
directed. ^ ^ : i-}^ 

liratedn the evening the dragoons returnei^ 
to the jcastlet. they had s^ifef ed agood 461^ 
on the difficult ground to which theyjbb|4 
allowed i jthemselves to ; be attr^ted ,^l^y 
Captaam .Nicholas ; fiflteen being ^^rep^nrt^HEif 
woundidd seiierely, ^id^eyoi^ hoirups shQl^ 



tkty hid iMmm ikk i aM ii^' oh^ "^ 
OKp^ik NioholM, wbidi was (HgreMfelf «ii 
tile seomt iiifannrtkm) to ywewi^ lilaiittf 
tf the hoi«06 in tfa« cl«p6t;r'«itb uMl 
«dhimifee Ttevr, tiMiy ^RfieM aitili Ml ttrvKMH* 
joebiie. ** ■ ^^^*^ 

niat iUs 1VM iiiupljr wnie fU^ 
df diq^tfntiiMi) it wit etsy to jM|(o-fiMitt 
tiittt IblkmedL A litite befeire fltkhigbt 
ott tidA MOM efeoisig Ctj^tnii NkImIw 
i^pearal at tte castle^gaft^ aiad adimfe* 
dnkwd hiffisiif priaoiuer ta tha aoUksa mi 
^uard; at the uxae time denring onardf 
tihem to earry a tiote to Sir Morgaai 
Walladmot. In this note he requested aa 
ititaidew ^th Sir Moi^gan for a few 
moments, which was immediately gnnited : 
Ctvptsun Nicholas was condacted to the 
lilnrary; and the gtmrd, who attended him, 
directed to wait on the outside. 

£}dwHid Nicholas began by advertifig 
rapidly to his own former connexion wtth 
Miss WaUadmor. This had been biraloeti 



up: }mi blamed iwbody for. ,tMt,vit^ v\f^ 
but 0Be part of the genar^'} mii^Qll^i^ 
which haA clouded his li^ >Npw howev^^^ 
on returning to Merim^thshira after a Ip^ 
abf^ce, and with the constant prospeist,^ 
being soon consigned to ^ prispn, he bad 
Wn iNurlicularly amdous for an oj^rtmity 
of meeting and speaking to Miss Wajlac^ 
^ar; he liad nccordingly written io her 
repeatedly, but bad received 410 answer* 
Thii$ silence on the part of Miss Walladmorj 
so little in harmony with her general goocU 
ness^ happening to coincide with thevisijt 
of Sir Gliarles Davenant to Walladmor^ 
had raised suspicions in his mii^^ th^ i% 
Mjf^ to souke influence of his that he rowt 
ascribe the continued neglect of his appU«<^ 
cations to Miss Walladmor. He ikafe^ 
that8ir Charles was renewing his pretension* 
to Mifis Walladmor's hand. Hence he had 
taken Im resolution, as be would frankly 
avow, .to force hi&way into the castle*— and 
su|igptUeate Miss Walladinoi* to ^rant him 



WttWWgteiltyjtfjpiiiHiifc^ Mifcywriil 
Mtteoiikfifasfdiiib^ltttfiii hiiii tuMw itt 

fmr^iniivige^ a .phMi ftp ptt wrniiB J J p^^ 
tbis plan had become \nown to Sir.ObildM 

SM^emnt^^Oiea ooiuUi^kiol^'gimpy >1Sfiiiii% 

ifcijimii«|iiMfc ioilly idcfeat^AjiiMo^*>Mi 
lb«uva iwr :0BcdM9 0f lifi^ MAtifil^otlt 
Itflfieyf. ;he. wished to siBreiidA hiflnidf >tto 
gKirwunent on the charges of high treaatori 
i^Ue^pad against him. He had ahundant 
l9W^ans of escape^ or of indefinitely delayinf^ 
tbMBurrender : Jbut to what piu:po8e;?r j Td 
^lay^ here was. of necessity to &U itata/itho 
hwds of government . To escape wasi^to 
Im^.) sel&banished from ; the neighboudDiaofl 
of Miss . WaUadmor, and all /chanceuof 
liYet seeing her; without .whiobtfe.faadi 
longteaaed-io be of^anyvidHe^'ta hknl^ 



He 40(if|cluded[ b)r:^Bilitii^ tiKf TMolg««ithae 
t^ vondne faini ki) ariylothfer pldee't^ 

bitn' to^'eettaiiii resea6'}2ifltidvdt llwiMiifi 
time^tomvatik heedless Ui>d&iied/ i£\itJ$ilh 
4lttenq[M;ed to MriBngtheii « any^ of' 1;fae wnli 
yrinDM'in the ncsghbonrhotd hyw^^^vsM kf 

'^("Sir Morgan WaliadhHor covUd^wft^^M 
ateeept 'hiB fiurrender; as it wias thurddibidi 
rately tendered. And» until the -pteasuib 
o£ goyemment were known, he ovdeteA 
the rooms of the Falcon Tower to be flNll 
pared with every accommodation fbr 6aptaitt 
Nkholasi — At the same time Sir M6rg^« 
countenance testified the pity and e(»iiieeiiM 
which he feit for the prisoner: for to^tt iMb 
of 'his diseeming /sensibiHty it was le^id^ilt 
that it wqjB>tfae Ibst infivmity of Ibve^iJimd 
the^flnerei ^raainess of a doating heaiMr thaii 
had driven him to sunender himself. If 
in no >otber way he could reach Miss Wak 
ladmor's neighbourhood, it seemed that he 



viOB detennined to reach it in the character 
i>f j^soner. To ev^ry ^Qor that he i)assed 
on his road to the Falcon Tower he looked 
with a wild k^^ne£» of. ey^^ in the hope 
that he might obtain som& gUmpse of her. 
And, fantai^tic as such com&rt seemed^ the 
W^happy pnsoner fejlt a 4eep joy eve9 ii^ 
his solitary prison on feeling that £>r ^ijbuy 
$mt lime in hifi life he vts^ phasing the 
night nnder the same roof with Mi^ 
Walladmor. 
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(JHAPl'ER XX. 

The wheel is come fuU circle ! — King Lear^ Act V. 

At length the time is arrived when 
fidward Nicholas is to be tried for his lifitf 
on the charge of high teeason. Within sn 
ortnight after his surrender, a Special 
Commission was sent down to try him ; and 
he trial is to take place at the county 
town of Dolgelly.* At an early hour, Ber- 
tram, who had slept in Dolgelly, presented 
himself at the door of the court*house: 
early as it \\^s, however, he found the 
entrance already thronged by a x^rowd un* 
usually numerous for so unpopuloUs s^ 
neighbourhood. Amongst them were many 
women, giieving by anticipation that the 

* Harlech, if we remember, is the true eounty-town of M«rfB* 
ncthshire : but, Dolgelly being the larger and more central pliiC|B» 
if a man has any county buNitietis (for example, if he want* 
hanging or so) he goe« io Dolgelly. 



finr duu^ges so fiivolous as high ife^Hnat 

wlmie ftrt pwwdj/i<itniMyailiahiiei^innJ 
chivabous potedtiwk>'ofl ^iwwii mui«!^«MMy 
ilifteit»t'jdflWiir»/'fcf^thtf» smnggttnM had 
giriMd him>a]h4«mftte hearAl &r anbndadk 
Meiittiielhshilwl V Tlmeit :}#eife ( abandtaia 

ttMfe ifcgfl o i i Aa>obdmI>* < ufi snOgi^eiS'ind 
fitafifotesaddiaBgiit iiia9e Btitm^ tifeed|^ 
bomL fl(!krerali0f)]iiB fiiflBoda ftma tlitf iBma<»- 
dM^ j;oatacL«ait Ihcn heHl stoodfJOiii^biiidb 
HaiiiJBki <wha iiiqpp^aped to have vtvpmaA 
sol^rBangly from his ^ consomptittB^^ 'and 
nvasiatthk moment smrounded fayidTend 
oifJiis'Own ^mourners.' Bertram^mgiFediaft 
near ^as he /CouId to the capUdii^^/iwhomflrii 
perctfuifed to be in ccmyersatioa 'with^ wmam 
person immediately in advance, atid»ifaiift* 
ii^ firam 'geat^nl vie!?ir:<imdEtf.- titeortai^er- 
shadowing bulk of the neble ciqit|H|B's \jridaiBl^^ 
figure. '- ■ .. ^'- • .' '"'VMrt,iort^u5! 

** Whais yow Bamiey .da: yx)U^ ^9^^,^ 
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bngrUy r f f ^ Samud ]>ulbtti7ip kite '^^tt 
iMWufactiiixr in MaiidbMteiv^^n .; ; ./r(> 

U t Dulberry is it? Why^ IMbenry^ tl^tiilt 
m\mlti niftn ! Ttt not vl)b> you of itf Niif^ 
'Bulbenry, 111 tell jm what : • you're 1 1ft 

luck ; you're ' not ^ such a i l i fl hidk 

of a body to tlds:e €al:e ctf as I have. '>¥bi»il 
do all liie better for a gimblet.^ ^ So inmd 
mow, iEkObcnry : aa soon as the door ofJBiili^ 
take your head in your hai^ and begin^U 
bore ivith it. You shall be the irodge irVVL 
be the vnlaUefc. Never you look - behind^; 
1^11 take care of all that. Mind your d^ 
diitf ; ioncebore a hole &r me, and^my 
nsHie'amotlerHanois if I ddn't 8end)>y0i| 

-^ 'Though MibJ>uIberry cxniM not perhiqni 
^oUy > apfir^e > nf the ^ ca^tadnfa i r^thdlr 
authoritative tone, nor of the captaii|1i 
figiioes of apecdi, vrincht to a^man who had 
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to confefimd the distinctions of * tjhh^* 
aad ^ pflCiQiiii^*^— jet» as lie sam the ImicitB 
Af audi an airaiig»ien<^;]Hr?mide w^n^Mh 
timi, but subnuttsd ta MclbmikmhmMfi 
whticm of ooew to a fiatem^mt-rf-mi.-^1» 
kasp to-the aaftakf s .iiiuigf, wlnnitiiwii^o 
He '^dmren lume" as 4i)aiatt ;by iJMHpMt 
Jumnor of CSaptain le tfiuoia^ ; : ; 
lib He began immediatdjr liy Inei^iig; js 
wuk phalanx of woRoent who at^ghfc to w- 
jwiAe ininsraur; but JJbeyiwnd'tiMit ijhoir 
jSDinst first of all djsuHinat]|5«ke ^ gfsmit 
rock of Captain le HamcHS ; andt Idi^ h^sce 
that could be effected* so many of the 
Fleui8-de4ys* peofde pressed after in the 
captain's wake that this eonfluaice of the 
female bij^ectioas neirer took jdaoe. In a 
moment after the doors of the court opened; 
Brush tookphu^; Bertram was earned in 
by the torrent; and in half a minute found 
Uinsdlf comfortably lodged in an elevated 
osmer. From this he overloc4ced thejcourt. 
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aiWI he ODuld peroeive that the oiq^tidn had 
wibU performed his premise of driving Mr. 
Dttlberry home : the reformer was advanced 
to 1^ very utmost verge of the privileged 
fipace, and obliged to support himsdf 
against the pressure behind by clasping a 
jnllar : as the captain in turn clasped Ms. 
Dulberry, and enfolded him» as one box in 
a * nest ' of boxes is made to indose 
another, the poor reformer^s station was an 
unhappy one : and, though he had quietly 
subtnitted to the captaia so long as their 
jmnt interests were concerned in supporting 
him, it was clear to Bertmm from die 
fierce looks of the reformer, as he kept 
turning round his head, that thia * nestling* 
of Captain le Hamois was now taking his 
revenge, by Teiiding to tiiat arbitrary person 
a most rigorous lecture on the bill of rights. 
It was eqttaUy clear that the captain was 
in ruefUi perplexity as to Mr. Bulberryts 
meaning ; not knowing whether to under- 
stand his jargon, so wboUy new to himself. 
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as bearing a warlike or an anumms cha« 
racter — those being the two sole cat^;ori0i 
or classifications of the noble captain's 
whole stock of ideas. Luckily, to prevent 
«iy qnaxrel between parties JinterLd in 
maintaining a good understanding as the 
screw and the screw-driver, betting com- 
menced at this time in very loud terms on 
various contingencies of the approaching 
triaL* Ten guineas to ten were offered 
freely that the prisoner was acquitted, but 
found few takers. Mr. Dulberry said that 

* This is a satiric hit of the Oerman author at an Eng^di 
foible which cannot be denied : we wish no nation that we could 
mention had worse. That the satire in this case however is not 
carried beyond the limits of probability — is evident from the fol- 
lowing paragraph which appeared in many of the morning papers 
during the third week of last October : 

^^ It is scarcely credible, and yet we are positively assured of 
the fact, that bets to a large amount are depending upon the 
issue of Mr. Fauntleroy's trial ; and that the books o£ some of the 
frequenters of Tattersall's and the One Tun, are not less occu- 
pied with wagers upon the fate of a fellow-creature than with 
those upon the Oaks, Derby, and St. Leger. To persons who 
are not aware of the brutalizing effect of gambling upon the 
mind, this circumstance will be a matter of astonishment ; and 
even the more experienced can scarcely view with indifference so 
gross an outrage on common decency.** 
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he WbiiW'feiVe taken ittf th^ jury had not 

been ^pidced/ Threeib Mr 'that the triaf 

waj^'^er 'befiwc twidlte o'clock ; — ^this Was 

taken caiitiousljr. -Ten to 6even that Mrf 

Jnrtfce'^— -i*^ did not 'jnvm Ax times befoiy^^ 

the peitoration df Mr. Sei^eant —— (who' 

led' fot the cro?m) ; this was taken pretty 

fr^ly. A thousand to one tiiat the ipri- 

sooer did not show die white feather ; iif ' 

spite of the immense odds^ this was not 

listened to ; so generally was the prisoner's 

character established for imperturbable 

firmness. * 

At this moment a general buz announced 

the commencement of some profound«r. 

interest : a trampling of horses outside.^ 

announced the arrival of Captain Nicholas' 

with his escort from Walladmor. Bertran)i 

closed his eyes from the shock which he 

anticipated at the sight of the prisoner; 

and, when he next opened them, the court 

was set, the prisoner was placed at the bar» 

and his arraignment opened in the cus- 
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tomary form tot levying war againat our 
sovereign lord the king. 

All present were interested more or lets 
by :the striking appearance and serene 
deportment of the priaKmer. His face ap« 
peared to Bertram somewhat more &ded 
and care-worn than when he had last seen 
him : but oa the whole it bore the marks 
of fine, animal health and spirits^ struggling 
i^yerely< with some internal suffering of 
mind^ 

The trial proceeded in the usual manna*, 
but with unusual rapidity, as the prisoner 
challenged none of the jury, nor called any 
witnesses. The crown lawyers painted the 
prisoner's guUt in the most alarming colours ; 
insisting much on his extraordinary talents 
both military and civil as a leader in popular 
tumults. The witnesses deposed with toler« 
able consistency to his having tampered 
with them for purposes connected with some 
design upon Harlech castle. The capture 
of one outwork of Harlech was established. 
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And at length the priioner was called mi 
for his defence. 

With his usual self-possession, and with 
an air of extreme good humour except when 
he had occasion to speak of the counsel whd 
opened the case> Captain Nicholas spoke aa 
follows : 

'* My lord) and gentlemen of the jury,— -I 
should be sorry to treat with levity any 
charge which I see that you treat with 
solemnity. The charge of treason is her^ 
I find, a very grave one : though elsewhere 
I have known it as common and as trivial 
as assault and battery. However, be that 
as it may, I trust there can be no offence in 
my noticing vdthout much gravity the 
attempt of the learned gentleman whe 
opened the case for the crown to aggravate 
the matter against me by representing that 
I had engaged in an enterprise which had 
shaken the king of England on his throne. 

** Shake the king of England upon hii 
throne ! gentlemen^ I have not that vanity i 

R 2 
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and you must excuse my laughing a little. 
I am well assured that it was never in my 
power nor that of much more potent persons 
to alarm so great a prince. We all know 
ihnXi if the kings of this earth were to 
aasemhle in council, they would find it hard 
to devise that message which could :make a 
king of England turn pale. As to Hbrlech, 
you gentlemen of the jury well know what 
Harlech is. A bathing place on the : coasts 
not far from Harlech, I mean Barmouth^ 
is said to have a little resemblance to 
Gibraltar ; a very little, I think : but, as 
to Harlech, I can assure you that it has 
none at all : it is as unlike Gibraltar as it 
is possible for any castle to be — whether as 
to fortifications or garrison. The fortifica^ 
tions run more hazard every month from 
treasonable west winds than ever they did 
from me ; and, as to the garrison, it musters 
(I think) or did muster at that time sixteen 
invalids. I will not say that the west wind 
is as full of peril to them, for I think it will 
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take an east wind to aflfect them seriously 4 
but this I venture to affirm, that, with five 
such English seamen as I once seduced from 
his Britannic majesty's ship Bellerophon, 
for a certain patriot service in South Ame- 
rica, I would undertake to make myself 
master of Harlech castle in ten minutes ; 
and yet, gentlemen, I doubt not but 
the king of England could have found five 
other men in his service that would have 
singed our beards and perhaps retaken it in 
twenty minutes. 

" My lord, I see that you disapprove of 
this style in a prisoner on his defence. Let 
me say then at once — that, though I pay 
every respect to the king of so great a nation, 
and would have been proud to have held a 
commission under his majesty, yet, as I do 
not hold one, nor ever did, I think it can 
scarcely.be said that I owe him any duty, 
or . can have committed any treason against 
him. . It is my vanity to call myself an 
Englishman : and I sometimes believe that 
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I am dne. But I ion ituie that is more of 
my free love to England^ than of any daim 
which Enghmd can show to my aervioes. 
For I have livedo from the eazlieat time I 
can Irememher, chiefly upon the sea ; pos- 
iftUy was bom thdre : and that I speak 
iJhglish as my native hmgoage cannot prove 
me an Englishman ; for I vpesk Spanish 
and Portuguese as fluently* So fiur from 
having received any fiivoura from England, 
or the king of England-^I protest that hia 
Britannic majesty is almost the only great 
potentate in the Christian world to whom 
at one time or other I have not sworn alle- 
giance. For so young a man this may seem 
a bold assertion : but the truth is — I have 
borne arms from my childish days ; have 
seen a good deal of land service :«md, a. to 
naval service, my unhappy lot having 
thrown me so early upon the society of 
sea»rovers» I have positively sailed under the 
flag of every maritime state in Christendom. 
I cannot 8ee> therefore, how I can be viewed 
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AS an Engliih «uI>}eot: and if L were. to 
allow myself the magnifiomt language 
adopted by my learned enemy who opened 
the. case for the crown^ I might rather 
daim to be considered as a foreign power 
making imsuocessful war upon the king of 
England in his castle of Harlech^ and now 
taken prisoner in my final invasion of his 
territories. In that case^ the learned gen^ 
tleman will recollect that*— if I should 
escape from this court by the verdict of the 
jury, I shall have a right to consider him as 
an ally of that great prince, and to treat 
him accordingly by land or sea. 

*' But I am slipping back into that style 
by which I was sorry to perceive that I 
gave offence before. I must apologise by 
charging it upon the example set me by 
the learned counsel, who should better 
understand the proper style for a court of 
justice than I can be supposed to do. I 
was endeavouring to show that I am not 
properly a subject of his Britannicmajesty'a^ 
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or^ if I am, it is m(M:e than either he orl 
can be sure of. To this I shall add two 
remarks : first, that I was bred up amoi^ 
pirates — ^aud not trained to any respect for 
the institutions or law of dvil societies : a 
circumstance which I would wish to have 
its wdight — ^not, gentlemen, iii your verdict, 
but in the judgments which charitable men 
shall hereafter pronounce upon my charac- 
ter. Secondly, whereas the learned gen- 
tleman in the silk gown insinuated that I 
was ^miliar with murderers, and that I 
looked with indifference upon shedding 
human blood — this insinuation, gentlemen 
of the jury, I am sure you will not regard ; 
for nothing has appeared this day in evi- 
dence to support any charge of that kind — 
which, as a soldier of an honourable repub- 
lic, I repel with indignation. Except in 
battle, or in self-defence, I have never shed 
any human blood. And, if I did not fear 
to be misinterpreted in one quarter where I 
would blush to ' speak of any thing I had 
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done (though it had been a thousand times 
more) as pretending to the value of a ser- 
vice — I might produce cases even inthid 
country where I have saved the lives of 
others at some hazard to my own. But 1 
forbear ; and leave this to be of service to 
my memory rather than to my cause in this 
court. 

" With that view it is that I have mad» 
these two last statements : I press them 
upon your attention by no means as a pri^ 
soner at the bar, but as a man who is not 
insonsible, both on his own account and fyt 
their sakes who have honoured him witib 
some portion of their regard, to the opinion 
which may be hereafter formed df his cfaa« 
racter. The first ii^ a consideration which 
certainly will ' have its weight with ' all the 
candid I' the second is at least as valid ais 
the insinuation to which it applies : it k 
the only sort of defence which it is possible 
for me to make to a calumny so general 
and undroumstantiaL 



MB why I do not vsg^ my tin^ to mflii* 
€noe yoor ▼cidict. In point cflsir^ wfiv 
« I hkYe collected it finoin the qpeedbet of 
die kamcd coimsd, it wodd be imycMJWf 
to my any thing to the poipoca The 
qnertion you haire to decide npon^ lunder^ 
stand to be this ; whether I did or did not 
levy war upon hia Majesty's ganison of 
sixteen firdoeks and his castle of Harlech* 
Stnoe the date of the Hailedi war I have 
been present in South America in so many 
enterprises, even more desperate, that 1 
cannot pretend to recal every drcumstance : 
I am apt to confound them with one ano- 
ther. But the general fact of this expedi- 
tion against Harlech I think the witnesses 
for the crown have established tolerably 
well. Some of them indeed gave their 
evidence in rather unmilitary language, and 
seemed to be unduely impressed with the 
magnitude of that war : but their meaning 
was good ! and their dates, I dare say, al 
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perfectly correct. I am sure I haye no 
witnesses to call on my part that ootdd 
shake either their history, their chronologyi 
their geography, or in fact any one thing 
that is theirs— -excepting always their mar^ 
tial tactics, which certainly are suscq[>tible 
of improvement As to cross-examining 
them, or any thing of that sort,*^— I am 
sure they all want to dine : and I would be 
sorry to leave an uncharitable impression of 
myself amongst so many respectable yeo«- 
men, by detaining them under such ctf« 
cumstances* And, gentlemen of the jxjoy^ 
if you will excuse me as a soldier for jesting 
with you at parting, I am sure that you 
also wish to be out hunting on such a fine 
day as this. And I will adknowledge that 
I should myself be disposed to view a 
prisoner's case as very atrocious who kept 
me needlessly in court in such weathar aa 
this. As to the learned counsel, their hunt 
is in the court : and undoubtedly, by mak^ 
ing so few doubles, I )iave afforded them 
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but poor spcni;. I shall not evea take 
exception to the name by which J am 
indicted. But the lawyers (though I feel 
for Jhem also) are :the minority in this 
court And besides they have as little 
power to save me, as the learned gentle- 
man in the silk gown apparently has the 
will. You it is, gentlemen of the jury, 
that are the arbiters of my fate : and, if J 
wished to gain a favourable verdict from 
you^ I conceive (as I said before) that in so 
hopeless a case as mine I could take no 
more rational course towards that end than 
by giving you as little trouble as possible. 

" But, gentlemen, in conclusion I will tell 
you that I do not wish for a favourable 
verdict; and, if I did, I shoidd not be 
here : for I have had it in my power to 
escape a hundred times over. The truth 
is — ^lest any man should misunderstand me 
as though it were an evil conscience or 
vidous habits that had made me weary of 
life at so early an age, — the truth is brie|iy 
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this : and let it be the apology, my lord 
and gentlemen of the jury, for any tone of 
occasional carelessness or (as you may think) 
levity in what I have said — I have embarked 
my. whole heart on one single interest: 
from the unhappy circumstances which, 
beset me, I have in that quarter no hope : 
and, without hope there^ life is to me of 
no value. And ypu cannot take from me: 
any thing that I shall more willingly part 
with." 

The judge briefly summed up by telling 
the jury that their duty was plain : yet, as 
three points had arisen which might per- 
plex their views of the case, he would first 
dispose of these. The prisoner had inti< 
mated that he was indicted by a false name. 
But, as it had sufficiently appeared in evi* 
deuce that he was generally known by this 
name, that was no matter for their inquiry. 
He had also alleged that he owed no alle-» 
giance to the crown of England : if so, the 
onus of proof lay iqpoii the prisoner^ who 
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had addnced mme wfaaterer. Neitlier cxmki 
todi ptoaf avail lam : &r, to joitify Ina 
aftbidt Qpon Harlech Gaatle^ he mnat Atm 
a potttive cownnigwoii from aome power aft 
war with this eountiy. But that was 
impoioble, for tha time of the attadc waa 
Me cf prafomid peace, finally, it had 
heeii alleged, in the course of the trial, that 
the prisoner was insane. Now, although 
it had sufficiently appeared from the evi** 
dence given that he was a man of extraor- 
dinary and various talents, still thai was 
not impossiUe ; and, upon the whole, had 
some countenance from the style of his 
address — for defence he would not call it. 
However as no direct evidence had heen 
called to that point, the jury would do well 
to leave it wholly out of their considera- 
tion ; they might be assured it would obtain 
whatever attention was due to it in another 
quarter.— Some indulgence was also due to 
the prisoner on the ground of his unhappy 
training in early life, though he had him* 
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self refused to urge it with that view. This 
also might he considered elsewhere, but wa9 
not to influence their verdict. The sole 
question for them was, as to the overt acts 
of war. Two witnesses had prevaricated 
about the date of a particular incident : if 
they thought that of importance, they 
would give the prisoner the full benefit of 
their doubts. The prisoner had in fact 
admitted the main fact himself : and had 
said nothing tending to change the natural 
construction of it. He had simply endea<> 
voured to underrate the importance of 
Harlech Castle, but that was of no conse-* 
quence : a place, weak in itself, may be 
reputed strong; and, by encouraging people, 
to rise in a period of general political 
ferment, may do all the mischief that could 
attach to the seizure of a much stronger 
place. However, in any case, that made 
nodiflference. They had to consider the 
single question he had mentioned : if they 
thought that^ of no importance^ they woidd 
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find the prisoner guilty on all the ooimts in 
the indictment 



Meantime, as it was ^b^nning to grow* 
dusk, Sir Morgan Walladmor was sitting 
in his library, and teviewing the case of 
Captain Nicholas* Many noble traits of 
character, which had come to Sir MoirganV 
knowledge in past years, — his talent6,-^and 
his youth, — all pleaded for him powerfully: 
the benignant old man felt concerned that 
he should in any way have been made 
instrumental to his condemnation : for of 
that he had not much doubt ; and he was 
considering through what channel he could 
best exert his influence in obtaining some 
mitigation of his sentence ; when a door 
opened ; a person, moving with a noiseless 
and stealthy foot, entered ; and, on raising 
his head. Sir Morgan saw before him Mrs. 
Gillie Godber, As a person privileged to 
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go whithersoever she would, Sir Morgan 
would not have felt much surprise at seeing 
her at this time or in this place : but there 
was something unusual in her appearance 
which excited his attention. Her eyes 
were fierce and glittering ; but her manner 
was tmnaturaUy soft and specious : and she 
seeme^ bent on some mission of peculiar 
malignity. Six Morgan motioned to her to 
take a chair: but she was always rigidly 
punctilious in accepting no favor or atten- 
tion in Walladmor Castle ; and at present 
she seemed not to observe his courtesy, but 
leaned forward with her hands against the 
back of a chair. 

" Well, Sir Morgan Walladmor! so, 
then, Edward Nicholas is gone to his trial?" 

** He is ; God send him a good deliver- 
ance ! " 

*' So, so ? " said she laughing, ^' times 
are changed at Walladmor. A good deli- 
verance, eh ? What, good deliverance to a 
smuggler ? '* 
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^ Yei, Mrs* Godber,— even to a smiiggler 
who happens to need it : but Captain 
Nicholas is not a smn^ler." 

** No, but he is worse : he has been a 
captain of smugglers, and he is a trntor." 

^ Whether he is a traitor, we do not yet 
know, Mrs. Godbec.. As a kfidcr of smig^ 
glen he has at least the excuse of kig unfiMP- 
tunate situation and his '^outli;'' . 

** Those weie no excuses, SBr^MoigHn, 
twenty-four years ago." 

^ Woe is me, Mrs. Godber^ ^at thcrjr 
were not M' 

** So, 80, so ? ** said shie, chuclding with 
stifled laughter : *^ is it come to that ? so 
then a worm may turn again, a poor worm 
may turn again — when it is trod upon. 
And the worm may be a snake. God 
sends snakes for those that need them.** 
Then, pointing to the armorial bearings of 
the house of Walladmor emblazoned on the 
antique chairs^ she said — " The snake. Sir 
Morgan, mt/ snake. Sir Morgan Wallad^ 
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xaoT, my pretty snoke-^-sh^ stung your 
Falcon ; your Falcon^ and — your Dove? !" 

'* She did indeed, ! " , and .l^ir Morgan 
groaned with the remembrance, 

^^J^ye» aye. That summer night shQ 
•JtWg-Hihe , s;tmig ! ,Qh! sweet — ^sweet— 
sweet is r^vi^nge, Sir Morgan. Is it not, 
Sir^Moi^an ? " . 

« God forfeid !-^od : forbid I-rrYet, if 
f /tat be swi9et, you h^ve had it" 

** Aye, but not all. We are not yet 
^(Hne.toour'dwtb-beds: a^ad, before then, 
the snake may sting again.. All is not 
|i^isl;&^yet:rr^what think you, Sir Mqrgan, 
will be^th^ eftd? what ^Aoz^/rfbetheeud?" 

". If you speftk^pf our de^(h4>eds, Mrs. 
Godber,: — ^pe»c^..as I,)iuii)bly presjutoe to 
hope, the, peace pf cihristjian . .charity and 
mutual forgiveness. Frail . creatures that 
.we^r^l the.b^st will,;(ieedjbrgiveness;: the 
guiltiest, I , trust, whq . bri,!^ a cpntrit? 
heart, will not usk it in vain," .Tlien) 
after a . pause, he added soletpuly — 
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<^ You also, Mrs. Godber, will need forgive-r 
ness.** 

She fixed her eyes intently upon him, 
at the same time slowly ^ drawing from 
her pocket two parcels. One was a packet' 
of letters. She laid ibem upon the Hbrary- 
table; and, striking her hand upon them^ 
with emphasis, she said — *^ Read tibose, 
when you wiU : they are letters £rom Cap* 
tain Donneraile and Winifred Griffiths.*^ ^ 

Sir Morgan trembled and would have 
taken the letters : but at this moment the 
trampling of horses was heard in the great 
court, upon which the library windows 
looked out : it was now growing dark ; and 
the torches of the horsemen suddenly irra- 
diated the room, and flashed upon the eyes 
of Mrs. Godber. Sir Morgan shuddered 
at their expression. 

She opened the other parcel ; and said, 
with something of a commanding tone, 
** Come here ! come here ! " 

Mechanically almost he followed her to 
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•the window : she opened and displayed a 
baby's frock : the light of the torches fell 
strong upon it, and Sir Morgan recognized 
it well; for it bore in embroidered colours 
the bloody hand and the antient crest of 
Walladmor — by which marks it had been 
advertized through Europe. 

" Where had you this, Mrs. Godber ? " 
said he commanding his emotions : but at 
that instant Sir Charles Davenant entered 
the room ; and he turned to him with a 
convulsive eagerness. — 

« The verdict, Sir Charles? What is 
the verdict?" 

-^ (juilty^ judgment has passed: the 
prisoner is to be executed on Wednesday 
next." 

Sir Morgan still controled himself :^-*he 
turned back to Mrs. Godber ; and, taking 
both her withered hands into his, he said 
in the fervent accents of one who suppli- 
cates for liberation from torment, but in 
whispering tones that were audible to pone 
but her — 
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^ JVfrs. Godber, aus you hope hereafter 
to rejoin your own boy, -tell me~where is 
thftt unhappy child of mine that once \<^ore 
this dress?** 

Slowly she released her hands : slowly 
her f^ relaxed intif^ A fiifdle : sh^' looked 
down into the ccffttti tfie^e^cbtt o^ dragoons 
had formed in two ranks, l^iirig a tkae to 
the^doot df ^ Faleon teiKref^t the sheriff's 
belfriage huA dra'wtt up : ttie ptietoc^ was 
dei^diiig: 'the tonsh-lighC glared iipon 
him. She drew in her br^alli with a 
hissing sound ; pressed her hands together; 
and then, with an energy that seemed to 
lirdwd the whole luxury of her long venge- 
ance into that single action and that 
single word, she threw out both arms at 
once, pointed to Edward Nicholas, and, 
with a yell, she ejaculat^d-^" There ! ^ 

Sii? Morgan fell to the ground like one 
smitten by lightning ; and long weeks of 
iHioonsciousness gave to him the balm of 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Look ! 
I draw the sword myself : take it ; and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love— my heart : 
Fear not $ 'tis empty of all things but grief. 

Cymfte/tne, Act III. 

Thus was Edward Walladmor, as we 
may now caU him, restored to his &ther 
and the castle of his ancestors as a prisoner 
under sentence of death * — This however 

* It is not well to more a sleeping Ikm. Yet, if either here- 
abouts or elsewhere in the novel, any disagreeable reader should 
find out something or other not quite in the spirit of our manners 
—or rather inartificial in the conduct of the story,— Jet him 
understand that it is due to the German author. But mi^t it 
not have been altered and adi^ted to oar notions ? Let him be 
aw nred that all possible experii^ents in that way have been used 
in the treatment of Walladmor. It is always satisfiwtory to 
know that Ole patient has had every advantage which humanity 
guidqii.bj skiU could suggest. No attention has been omitted 
even fai this chapter which the nature of the case allowed. But 
there are incidents which cannM be altered ; as they would draw 
after them other alteprations | and compel the artist, who had 
simply un4ertaken to '' dean the work«" of the watch, abso- 
lutely to put in a new *^ mahispring.**— ^ifgift#A Transkttof*. 
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was known only to T<ini Go^ber^wfao Ind 
leamed it from an accidental oveniglit itiC 
his mother's durii^ her frantic exnltaAtms 
when alone with himself. . The same spirit 
of fiendish triumph had led her .to make 
the discovery to the unhappy Sir Morgaaa 
prematurely, and when there was still some 
chance of deflating her final vrageanoe. 
But the public discovery she had -prevwikA 
on herself to delay until the day of exeeu- 
tion, : 

This was now fast approaching ; and mo 
intentions had yet heen manifested on the 
part of government for granting a pardoii 
or mitigation of the sentence. Monday was 
now come ; Wednesday was the day origi- 
nally appointed for the execution ; and as 
yet no orders had arrived to the contrary. 
Sir Morgan meanwhile was lying in a .state 
of alternate delirium and unconsciousness 
from the effects of a hrain fever which had 
seized him immediately after the dreadfrd 
revelation made to him by Gillie Godber. 
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And Sir Morgan's friends, though all feeling 
grei^ litttafest for the prisoner, and prepared 
tothttikit a case of extreme harshness on 
the- pavt of govertiinetit if the sentence 
should* be enforced, 'were unacquainted with 
the. dreadful S0oret of the prisonerNs relation 
^ '^^Mofgitn ; and had thus no motive^ 
beyond generd pity, for showing any dis- 
trust of the royal mer6y<^by exerting any 
special Interest in the prisoner's behalf. 

Meantime there were hearts that beat ifi 
tremUingL hope for Edward Walladmor; 
hands were busy for him in silence ; steps 
and whisp^ng <SouBds were moving in* thb 
dart(n0B« dn his behalf^ There ' had hein 
time' foiJ the^ news 'of his capture and too 
probdbU 'fisite t6>read[i the: Netheriandar^ 
and m ship of doubtful' eharacter, with" a 
captain aii^^Mw that had once sern^ under 
<kptain> Walladiftor, inisrttotly left the pott 
of Aflitwerp^^-diid < sailed, u^ good infbr- 
nlatioii as to tbi place and circumstances df 
fai^'ConfitiemeHt, to the coast of North 
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Wales. On. 'this Monday she had eomnw- 
Bleated with the shore ; and- 800&. lifter 
Bigbt*fall she stood in tot the hay 4>f Wal- 
ladflior* 

: He however who was acquainted with 
the strength of the castle,' and had 
mtnessed'the preparations of the sherifl^ 
SBighfe reasonably despair of a liberatjion 
tiiat was to . be ^ected. by force. The 
castle itself, strengthened by such a garri- 
soa as noW' occupied its defences, was capa- 
bk of making some resistance : but the 
Falcon tower, with its succession of iron 
doors, its narrow and difficult approaches, 
and the aerial situation of its prison, might 
be considered absolutely impregnable to any 
thing short of an army with a regular traia 
of storming artillery. 

Confiding in this superabundant strength, 
the sheriff — to whom Sir Charles Davenant 
had resigned the disposal of the soldiers — 
had not thought it necessary to take any 
other precautions than that of locking all 
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^t dckAis in 'ike towo^; and placing a guald 
6f five' Men 'im tbe little ^ard-room>irhieh 
6}ientA MpovL the itocky gallery. Them was 
no possibility of any attempt on the pai^ of 
'th6 ^Mti^ to escK^; nor of aily sudden 
iilarm 111 this qilarter t the men* were there- 
t(m" allowed to A^ % with' direetkme to 
admit' lM>body who did not produee am order 
bearing 'the liieal of the sheriff or the linrd 
lii^tenant. One eentinel was placed inside 
the great! gate =; and, in case of any. alarm, 
he was to ring the great bell of the chapeL 

It wiis now midnight : profomid sikikce 
reigned In the* castle i and the sheriff, fil- 
ing that all wbs quiet on the outside^ 'retired 

torestj 

' Meahtitne in what state was the prisoner? 
He knew nothing of any designs ta liberate 
hikh :'btft tie WM more dieerfiil notwith- 
'i^kh^g tllaii he littd been foi» some time 
fiiAV)' Cothpayed wiili that in whidb be had 
^urhetidcred himself, hi!8 present state of 
miifid YAight b6 called a haj^ywe. He 
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had learned thai Miss WalladuKXr - had not 
dittfegarded his letters, still less rejected 
hijBV in the way he had heen made to 
helieve. His own letters to her had been 
duly delivered : but her replies, whieh {hy 
his own desire) were entrusted to Mrs. 6od- 
beiv had been intercepted by her: some 
communioation between her son Tom and 
Grace Erans had raised a suspicion (^;that 
nature; Tom had made a search in ane%fa- 
boiiring cottage where his mother now 
resided; had found the letters; and had 
seeretly conveyed them to Captain Wallad- 
mor. From these he had learned how 
much injustice he had done to Miss Wal- 
ladmor in supposing her capable of with- 
drawing from him, under any cloud of 
calamity, an affection such as she had 
granted to him ; and he was assured that 
one heart at least, and that the heart to 
which his own was linked by indissoluble 
bonds, would mourn for his fate. He had 
learned also from Tom Godber the secret 



of V they filial relfttion in which he himself 
stood, to Six' Morgan. Even thia^^eontri'i 
buted to tranquillize him, by taking away 
all eoloir* 0f presumption from his own 
addresses to Miss Walladmor, and all eoloi^ 
of degradation firom her with which here^ 
after the censorious might else ha;ve re^ 
preached' her. He felt also a secret joy; 
such as a lover^s heart is apt to feel, in the 
circumstance of being Miss Walladmor^ii 
cousin— ^vai in bearing the same nanne 
with her— as he would have done in any 
slighter- bond that connected him (though 
it were but by a fanciful tie) with the 
woman whom he loved. And ^ the chief 
bitterness of death to him was this — that> 
loving her so passionately, he diould see^ 
her face no more. " m*. .aK 

That pang at least shall be spaapeAifD. 
him#v Edward Walladmor shadl see MiiHl'^ 
Wdladmor again ! once again < «ball ki 
the te(u» from her face ; and though ^nef 
meet in sovrow, yet shall tiiia mating 
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feocnrd the t^iderness of her affaetion in 
terms much stronger aad more • solemn ihan 
luqqpier hours could hare funiish^y and 
dudl put the seal to the long fidelity (tfhfar 
heart. Now is Edward WaUadmorvjto 
kam by aproo^ sweet yet nuuserable tore- 
member, that there is noi>suoh< potent, shi^ld 
under . calamity as a woman's love ;. .^nd 
that, imder eircutnstaaees of ext^^iqilby 
which transcend all eases; that humai^yilAWi 
eanbe euf^sed to eontem;^te9 natune :mU 
pnmipt a eonduct which asi&r transcends 
the necessity of human sanction. ^ 'Miss 
Walladmor had learned through Grace the 
discovery which Mrs. Godber had made of 
the: prisoner's relation to Sir Morgan Wal- 
ladmor. That gentleman was incapable of 
acting: and, apart from her own love to 
Edward Walladmor, she knew under these 
circumstances, how it became her to act as 
the person on whom the interests and power 
of the unhappy parent had devolved. She 
had taken her resolution ut once : all pre^ 
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parations had long been made: all wni 
ready: nothing remained but the :la8t 
^tating «tep : and the he^ that hung 
upon' the issue, had been waiting till iiaw 
in trembling hope ; but from this moment, 
when the:cft(lde?ck>ck' struck olie^ 'in fas 
and dread suspense. 

Two minutes after the dock had ceased^ 
Captain Walladmor rheard the sound of. baxi 
clanking ' at ther guatd^iToom ' dsor : a > foot 
crossed the gallery t the bars of* his owd 
door were unfastened ; the bolts • • were 
drawn ; the key was turned in tfa^dockS 
tlie door opened: a lamp streamed in/^a 
gleam of 'lights as the < massy dodr^d^wly 
swimg b^tck! omits hinges ^z and Tom OodUtr 
ehtdred.^ HowhadhebeenaUowfed to-pass^? 
He catriedr'aar order in his iamd which bore 
the lord * lieuteninfs signature. • But 4i6'# 
obtained or by :whom forged ? No matter ! 
— a tear, which dropped &6m €aptahr WsK- 
ladmor'soye upon the paper when Toiiri)7fif 
it in his hand, showed that 'he at^ least 
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knew what sweet hand it wa» th«t had 
foiged it 

Tom closed the- doox^ cautiously^ a^d 
rapidly made known his mission^ Captain 
Walladmor wore no fetters : the keya yrere 
presented to him which would pass erexy 
door to the picture gallery, fipcxmone window 
of which depended a rope-ladder. A fleet 
horse was stationed in a grove near the 
castle: boat-men well armed were on. the 
beach ; and, in case of any sinister accident 
obliging him to proceed inland, relays of 
horses had been placed both on the southern 
road through Dolgelly, and on the north 
road to Bangor Ferry. The main danger, 
which awaited him, was in the little guard- 
room : that passed, it was not likely that 
any thing would occur to intercept him. 
The soldiers had necessarily been awakened 
by Tom's passing through : and Captain 
Walladmor would be detained some time 
by fastening and unfastening the two doors. 
However all the aid, which could be given. 



hi^ biMi pmpmA^ C^ptaiif Wsltedmoir 
had dressed himself on the day of his tmi 
in^^huMBT umfi>nn of the patriot army in 
wMeh he hove his last eoAmasHiofi : thir he 
sflM retadinfed*; audit was not sd imlike th£ 
diagoon vmifdilnA'Of Ton^, bnt that tinder i 
dini' fight it; migfat well deceive the eye of 
a dteepy mam if any should chance to be 
$smke: * Not t^ rely too mtifeh on that 
hdWCTcr, Tom had wrairped himfehT up ill 
hii^tek military cloak which he now flungf 
oyer Captain Walladmor. This ierred 
alia to conceal his fece/as well as the swosird 
and brace of pistols with which Tom now 
preseMed hini. These arrangements made^ 
Tom^ conjnred him to lose no time — aa 
there wM some suspicion that the sheriff 
m^ht make a circuit before two o'clock. 
But Edward Walladmor had yet one 
question to put : Where was Miss Wallad- 
mor ? The countenance of Tom showed 
that he anticipated thia question. But he 
bad been instructed if possiUe to eviide it 
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Hytrin Walbidmitt wofild Mek.Min' infep^ 
«yaii«biiA"fluit' hti^-mt^ ttf'^pMlMMl '%^ 

io^puunted Tom irith tiw alortpriiiiitoliiid 

IfiiNillfaig «r heivM, TomM#JfeinHiUife* 
iia§mil&gbiH)6 nUtte ilib loMviriiii'ifiv Olpk 
WhrWillitdmM; aMiiigiiblirlMrkMMr,^Miii. 
tWeiy «ef{JttcF to move ntttlllie toU iam.' 
^" NoAf then att was ready : .Tma^idtkUks 
pri86iia'« place: Captain Walhdmor AoA 
Itebdg with him fenrieittfy; mtrfledliinadf 
tip' iia his cloak ; took the lamp ami ^ 
kc^ ; issued upon the gallery ; dteed aad 
fistimed the prison doer; tvoBsedrto the 
dtoor of the guaxdHroora, and paused ht 
inii^ nioment before' he opmed it He^who 
ao lately had been withont hope, oonneiving 
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l»iHii9elf. rcjeotcid by MisB WaUadmorf hftd 
now A mightylnterestatsteke: ifhepass^d 
iHmjTQomg. he. might at the worst die Ukeia 
soldier ; and he should, «ee Miss WsJkd' 
xoK^l His.firomess was now tried to the 
uttemosty 4ukI somewhat shaken ; his tueart 
prfjnfaited a little; aod be smiled to see^ 
thai; hia.hand. treml^led like the hand <^ 9 

.He passed in :. themmiw^^eaU stretched 
m Mmiugtomd ; but we ^ least >wai 
awake; &r. he d-^ him for ufaking a 
noise and breaking his sleep, Hpwemr . hi 
did Qot raise hiA head 3 mid Captain Wal^ 
ladmor passed on^ stepping carefiilly aver 
them, to ibe ofipomte door. Here it hat 
f»me peoessary, from the complexity of the 
fastenuigs, tp set dowa the lamp finr a ftw 
momenta; in 'doing which the daak &I1 a 
little way from the face of. Captain Wal^ 
ladmor, . and unveiled a set of features tpO) 
unlike Tom's to impose, upon the dullest 
eyes, if any were fixed upon them. A littk 
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MMttbimi >itU Aiamtti^fflitilii^ ) H&flrinwr 

liiME:ss|»«|MNAlbied^iBieiplSr .iM^Galitelh 
.ipartiifc<aa?jBbd»a»i«M]fiii*iiii<iift>itliitoiiip 

#d|ilii% ^ fadiii^ tfiat OiftdMldiaotaMir 

Un^ spati>liis( haii'^ioi kali flubrd^it'^^ 
•ininiliidr; contihnMito mSiiki fai/boBiont' 
4bger on* InsEpi as ikt%n for' tfae^ifMmce'to 
InudM' ne lunse; ia&d, coming dose° t^itb 
Unay ' whii^red-^" I knowyoii, Gftptainr! 
fiii«ll> aiglit c " and then, ' noddiitg mtk 
«<«OHfidential air,: he «aid-^** Piuh OBi?-< ^ 
It was KSmarJTy.who had «t>in6tUDe 
Iwdc enlisted into the dragoons. : x Oa^tain 
IGKaiHadmor i^pened the doer ^wnd ptnild 
«i*!<-^d0Bel]r Mowed by i thev'^dnliMB. 
^tbeoi redom^ ..the - door, he <^di 
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iiuiheirbul^ impediments^ of belts tand Iran, 
to ithe j^icture^galldry* • At fthei?i9eljr> ^bit 
If indow - that they calne to^ i the) ladder ^was 
fixed : * this, by >way *of showing some itonfi- 
deAce iii'fa^, faepiMmted'Out to JCiUiai^y; 
md^itold 'him^ if he wished ta>be><Kf tservioe 
to him;' to diesc6ndH^iuid^reiiare<the 'boat- 
men* on the shores > Theik^ isigbdy jxidgifli; 
that i the /man had made himself a ^ partjpiito 
bis ^sscape" for the sake; of roapii^ arlaq^ 
reward, he put into * hia; haild one <(lf)>thfe 
ronleausncf gold^. which .Miss Waliaditor 
had sent ;by: Ton)^> ioad mjcined^bim'toj te 
sfecQSt and vigilant. The . man expsessed 
his ^gratitude;/ disappesu^ed tipt>Ugh. this 
window v^ttod Captain WaUudmor ffras Mb 
alone in the pictUre^aUery ta tmoe <iirt' the 
road to 'his cousin^sr apartments. ;n rl . 
I M.I)i8> agitation had cubsided : .all <? was 
^sfiettt: sfiidlie now fek assured thatmdthiftig; 
e&oH defeat him of bii^ intervieyiwith Miss 
4V«l)adinon ' As) >he .movedii /dowiiiv the 



kmt, U pHUea for « inibaM iMis'^ttto 
inMS fiontfid 'Um sitd 'itMicic Idiii pinMBt 
titf. It wa^tbeportniifii^lliMly,'^^ 
ldli^ar ipeame hMLtf". Otf ''taitfaiUfe tiik 
liUiifid Md imicwfaat fiddfUt M UMifc'tt 
VMS iiot eiqr I^endle-fig^tto 
^nAtttimi to whidr iheliad bdMlgtfl;']^ 
MJkdbt dk$ hid at Mi<M period btM 
M^irflii houe: iMClKfUm WtSlMAB^ 
Wmtmmnted by AeBxprettiinli ftr die 
MMnwd to low wwiL upon hiin triili pity* 
isg loive^Tlie expramoii was not fldse. 
It Wis a £ioe (but he knew it not) that had 
jfar one brief fortnight, some three-and- 
tWenty years ago, looked down upon his 
with maternal love. Some wandering 
dJeam of sadi a possibility passed throng 
his mind ; he sighed ; and moved on. 

With a cautious step he tlireadedihe 
labyrinth of passages till he came to the 
dboc whieh, by certain fflgn% he knew nrast 
be tkat whidi opened into Mm WA- 
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l^dnior*si. apartments. It stood ajar :. he 
pijushed it gently open: the room was 
empty : there was no noise ; and a lamp 
w^ burning silently on the table. Through 
this anti-room he passed on to the next in 
the suite. This was not empty: and he 
paused at the door-way. 

How often is the eye fixed unconsciously 
upon mute inanimate objects that» if they 
had a voice, coidd utter a tale of passionate 
remembrances — and to some eye perhaps do 
utter such a tale ! * This was the very room 
from which-— about four-and-twenty years 
ago he, who now stood at the door, had 
been borne by the cruel nurse, who had 
entered for a moment whilst the uncon- 
scious mother slept. There stood the very 
sofa ^but he knew it not) upon which the 
unhappy lady had reposed ; aild there had 
the Ixreathed her last, just where the lady in 

* A sentimvnt which has beoi ^xpi«8lfd by Mr. Foster ia his 
ingenioas essAys ; axid most affectingly ezpresMd by a great poM 



UetiayB that it is Mi» WaUadmor. 'jjiele. 

jlj^ ll^,8«|t^<tMI8^»,^b«iMtftMaMfe 

ndevrays upon her arms; and ^.fiMT »L %ir 
brief momrats her fluttering and exhausted 
qpirits had lulled her into slumber. Ap- 
parently she dreamed : for she murmured, 
ft intervals,*—'^ Hush I hudt i-T«what a#ise 
was that ?^— Put out the lights !.13i^raae 
cf^ning! — Draw the curtaina; andtdleiuKr 
l|Qdyi— ^h! what a.groan^ was iJbatJkUf^ 
Bdward Walladmor gaaed lupon iier.Miii 
sileuce : her &ce was pale but.fludbed: her 
person, naturally full^ wai wasted and 
shrunken; her cheek s6emedJiollra!;.ai^a 



^t^r ¥i^*iip(m bis tmn iB he^tikfpei tb'Mss 
ttelU^ife sat^MbWn b^ her sid^, pdifeed^^his 
wnPteBdeilj^ aroiindlfaeir waisfi: tiie adtibh 
ikwike ^ber^ ond^^she 6tai!t;cd up itt iitufictieb 
alann. i >«ui 

uMiflAie- you afraid of me, dearest^Ofene* 
vieve? '^ asked Edward Wallaidmor. ""Vh 
nal ^ she murmured, when ihe saw that it 
was hercousm: '^ Oh Bol-f luidriteoi]^ 
her fearful agitation she smiled uplon hitfa 
with tender confidence, and sate down tigdh 
by his side. 



>■ » »/<t». 






One hour they had sate, hand 4odted Hi 
hmxd, and had blended their tears-^tli»Kir 
bopes-^and the trembMi^ doubts of tfifeK^ 
youthfiil hearts. And Miss Walladittdl 
was beginning %o murioaiti: something ^hmt 
the necessi&jr of partmg : when suddenly 
that summons was uttered by a mere alarms 
ing sound. The sound of the .castle bell 



lljtedsriiut'flODcb xedonbfiiMr tiilii t irf- jMiiwi 
ditiMiaU; '^'f "'-5 * H' '^t-;"Vff ,.. Ill .-fAff.-f 

V^H^^MbbI di'Mw WaBadmteiliMr tefe, 
■tti V Bhe; inndoaifc: < «uiUi ie>l flitttecl>M|p 
KIsBim ilttltj thing^ribc ^om momnli-tar 
coimteiiaaioe flushed witii fiigiti«» etlofii 
and then settled into a deathly palensasc 
she stood as if firozen: her hands were 
raised: her eyes were fixed on the dooci 
Old she looked likie a statue of panie hefbie 
a jo^ment seat listening for some irrevoe- 
able doom. A second time the hidBOus 
nptbar was heard : and a crash, asofsome 
augfaty niin. Captain Walladmor giaaaed 
as he gazed upon tibe beauti&l figuM aad 
the sweet countenance belbre Um^ilioth 
petnfied into marble, speedilcss, bf eatUfiM, 
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s^kftl^«ij--^giving UNI lign lof life butM^r 
cfp^UMnf(idk ^itttrtiii^ shot mameBtat^j 
oti^r^factr^boBoni And< lovely iHouth e^ Ibr liig 
Mke <i»M ' «he * tortUFed < thii»-^for his 8dc^ 
that in a minute — oh ! how brief a minute 
-«*4ntl8l'pafft from her, must seef ihait fomi-* 
that oountenance no moie S^ A third time 
tbedveadM tammons souaded: the hafi 
of' W^dladmmr' rahg • with tempestaooA 
voices: HMieps ran along the galleries: the 
dsfttering of heavy heels was heard (mthe 
greit stair-^case; the dashing <tf swords) 
tumult, and hurrying ; curses^ and pmrsuiM 
and suddenly from the upper gJaHeries wM 
heai^ a thundering disehayge of >cai%ineA 
That fiiouBrd awoke Miss WUladifaor friMtt 
her tranee Mshis kept her eyes dn the door 
-'MBhe 6tretehed'ou€ her hand, with the'nu 
picUty of flight and terror, to Captain Wat- 
ladmorMaEnfd said, but with the titiflei 
1?faisper^ <ane in agony : ^<0h !---come-^ 
iome^-'<otn6>-^*-6ome--€ome ! ** He rose, 
andibr one moment paused* ^ A pt^senii* 
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fib^uUl )99k : t Yet he. had Hotithp cresidatiOB 
«to "x^fuse . that^ haad * .wliidL vtvEs ^(strdfarlniji 
^tto jAve hiiA,{^iior iiduHtarijlf^to fitr^ 
jtber ^wa^t-n^sKveet fe^Ung tfaatrfaR^vasr^prb- 
i^i^cyfced ]bj Mias^ WaUadmor. tin siixdi'.^lDil- 
jQMigtts qf ' fiyrewell . anguish^' nviiat a>j 
Iq^ <))e studded^rrrif itnv«xe;but for a. 
-nliyvihe t^gademess rfMiflB^WaUadoMrtp 
^4^j r^a9fi¥dy aa a cliild he yiddediink^ 
i^lf1^Jbie£c guidance as: she led him into-dMrir 
^i»e89]ig-n)om* C^iraee .was sitting; ^liteiv 
ijK^pi^g Ufisid JTose as they entered^ i,"^ Rittl 
Grace/" said Miss WalladmoT: rajddljSHMM 
" Jlun to the outer door, lodt it, lode it: 
Qfm it for nobody." So much had sorrow 
£bi^,h€^r mistress absc^bed allfemin]iie>fiBdU 
ii^^ that the poor girl showed no texroJE>*^ 
h}^%: hastmed to obey : and Edyrard'WalhidA 
l^Pi: jtook hi^ hand as she ipassed^o ikwl 
pi^essed it ta thank her torhes symfiatiiyiiV^ 
s Whe»ce was the. uproar ? Someieye had 
detected the ladder : the alarm was given : 



«t tlu9iKer;r flameisuKimoiilitiid ^eW^'of ^t&fe 
fltiaii^shqilfrMi Aniwefp^ ¥alf UldM^ttikl 
^pakj^of fttolour^icembmdesr and'^Us^ ^ 
^pd a ofividleiiDe'lmt derotediy attHch^^)6 
tfaeip fonner commmMier, hadr been yte1f>]^ 
Kilmlusy: the partial eiicape had b^ 
oepvrtdi to jkhem : but after vraitk^'^^ iMnM 
thaetothe^ delay akumed thetn; they 'hiA 
{hnhed oa beneath the waHs of^the^^itir; 
therrmcrral^ of the^ladd^ eonirmed ^ti^ 
fearr: and^ soon after the sheriff's &o6vi^ 
of /tlie escape, the attack had been made^ 
the gate: this had giTen vmy 4s6 iSM 
strength and impetudsity of the assaihuMf) 
and ithe gseat hall \dth its flights of %(^. 
case and ranges cf galleri^ riring Htf 
aboire tier, was now fified with slanghtttf 
ahdv OGnfnsioii. vf i The aproar and ckmMf 
iMteasBdrr lifce> death^otes eftiry ^«86dM| 
aad eveiyieeho smote tiie heart of -Ed^v^WMf 
WnOttkjoarVi erery life, that tm6 lost,' ^iMt 
kst fin^ him^ft and to linger any looger Was 
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to' endanger hisfather^s oastiie and $A vrilom 
it^ontamecL •* im.mk » ivmW' 

Hartiiy the parting; kiwi fmsMgi^ome 
hastily the parting i;eai»:^90fe^<thedioiiM||i 
parted aa those part»nviio pait Jnr enmit 
and vrith a riiudderisg ged^nre SAmoA 
Waliadmor tiirew open thedoor wUcluMi 
haifc tl^ Uoody tragedy oa^Hher rtaiiat 
The baU, ef immeiiie altitode^ waa AM 
KAlIt suites of smoker overhead /it .fnaei 
a thiok oanopy or avmnffi' ¥Bith;y i idaii( l 
foliune^ that here and theie wem:hmfcM 
and i^wed a stair-case slippery sdth hlaod 
aad a dutos of hlack &ces, mnlattoes^ dm* 
goons, torches, gleaming arms,; and aceni** 
trements. £yery gloomy corridor that 
issued upon the landings of the stair^caae^ 
*^eTery dusky archway, some in utter dadc^ 
ness, some perced with partial flaggings laf 
the flambeaux, were the scenes ofmottol 
struggle, flight, or dying agony« Sudbk a 
spectacle, by the demands which it made 
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on his firmness and presence of mind, rer 
stored Captain Walladmor to tlaie tranquil 
composure of the quarter-deck. Miss WaL 
liuimor followed him with her ejes, and 
stood^ with uplifted hands^ heneath the 
archway. He moved on with his usual 
tetf^possession and dignity : he callediloudi^ 
ly( in Spanish to his former crew: ths^ 
knew the voice of their heroic commander ; 
and sent up a loud huzM of welcome That 
sound. drew upon him the attentionof the 
dragoons. One» who stood in an upper gal«* 
lery, levelled his carhine and fired : )• 
shot took afiect in his left shoulder^ asid 
wounded him slightly: anothar shot wai 
fiqpelled by a brazen gird on th0 glased 
9Bf wiudi heiwoie; he /was atunned.lmv^ 
«rer foi^.the moment^ and reded apunst 
the walL This laan in the upper gsltory 
hod bean hidden fiem Mis$ /WaOadnriu? by 
the jmmlded ardiitaMre . of ihct doorirPiajr 
nesoT) whidi dbe stood : but^ at this nuHnent, 
in a lower gallery appeared the ominous 
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hce of Gillie Godber : bdnad bar stood a 
dngoom Qnoe again her eyes glared^ sad 
her vindictive vdice resounded, in Wallad- 
mor hall "^ That's him," she shouted^ 
eagerly laying one hand vgpon the arm of the 
soldier to guide him into the right diiee- 
tion, whilst with the other she pointed and 
liiUowed her objeet as he moved : ^ tfaat^a 
the Captain, that's the tndtor ! " The man 
Watched him calmly as he passed a rai^ 
of piUars, and was emerging upon anqam 
spaee of gallery. He levelled, and settled 
himself firmly for his aim ^^Miss Wallad** 
mor heard the voice : she saw the action : 
through a doud of smoke she caught the 
preparation : she shrieked ; raised her 
hands ; ran forwards ; with a piercing cry 
she exclaimed — *^ Oh no, no, no, no !" and 
Captain Walladmor turned, and caught her 
on his left arm just as the fatal bullet fled 
across the hall and sank into her bosom. 

The anguish of despair, and the firenay 
of vengeance, as of one wounded where only 



^e WHS vnlneraUi^chMBA each other ai<if 
£dw«rd<i Walladmor'sv^CMintenance^'' yt/Mt 
*lie^* inevitable eye"^ of irhidietif 6 wraths 
he-s^^rew^^- a pistdin tatnultuouft him^ 
ftMihta 'belt; :aied; and sbM the itlMt 
ite^eUgh the hedrt. Then> turning to Miif 
WalhMbnor, he gaaed^with distraotito vtpm 
her -pallid* 1^, and heir black 'robe* im4 
i»vm(^eA with hlobdi He eeated hifnsdMli 
with bis lo^ly burthen, upon the fowtf 
stair ^ a flight which led off at r%bl 
angles from the landing on which he stoaijfr 
M«86 Walladmor's eyes were dosediatitf 
jshe^'was manifestly dying. Half uli($mir 
sitimisly Edward Walladmor murmured'^Hft^ 
d¥dcred words of tenderness and distraetidin! 
some sounds fell upon her ear^ and ^illM 
ritised her heavf Eyelids. A gkre ^ tcxrchefT 
atid-Uadt faces fell Upoii h^ eyes^ with'tiw^ 
cimi^on of a dream : . shiinkingljT'^^tH 
averts themi and they rested upon what 
sWb ^mvi^ ^ ishe saw the featuiei^ ei her 
cbuiin bendkii^ e^ver, he»: with th« nitevy of 
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love that feels itg impotence to sftve. 
Life was now ebbing rapidly : a gleaming 
gmile of tenderness fled across her face : she 
half raised her hands and moi^ her lips ; 
Edward Walladmor bent downwards to 
meet the action : she put her arms feebly 
about his neck ; whispered something to 
him ; and then, as he kissed her lips in 
anguish, her arms parted from their languid 
grasp, and fell powerlessly on each side ; she 
ftighed deeply ; her eyes closed ; opened upon 
him once again; once again smiled her 
farewell love upon him; and, with that 
smile upon her face, rendered up her inno- 
cent spirit in the arms of him for whom 
she died. 

All strife was hushed by this solemn 
scene : Sir Charles Davenant had now ap- 
peared ; and called off the soldiers from a 
hopeless contest. The sailors gently re- 
leased Miss Walladmor from the arms of 
her now insensible lover, and resigned her 
into the hands of her women. Captain 
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Walladmor they bore off to their boat : 
three hours before day-light they were on 
board their ship and under weigh for the 
south : aild, as no piu^uit was attempted or 
indeed possible, the vessel was first heard of 
again from the coast of South America. 



Thus was the old rhyme fulfilled which 
Gillie Godber had so often chaunted, and 
in a comprehensive sense that perhaps she 
had not hoped. " Grief was over at Wal- 
ladmor." Her own fate ratified the pro- 
phecy and sealed its truth. She also was 
among the killed : some merciful bullet had 
liberated her from the storm of guilt and 
sorrow which for more than twenty years 
had brooded over her brain, and ravaged 
her heart : and after so long a period of 
calamity, during which she had been rejected 
from human sympathy, she was again 
gathered within the fold of Ohriitiaii fdU 

u 2 
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lowship in the pastoral churchyard of Utra^ 

funeral was beheld by those who stood upon 
the mountains above Utragan winding 
through the valleys to the quiet chapel at 
their foot. It stopped in a secluded angle 
of the churchyard at a spot known to all 
the country. The grave of the " blooming 
boy,'* whose filial prayer upon the scaffold 
for his mother^s peace of mind had not been 
granted, was now opened to receive her ; 
and the mother and the son, after their long 
separation, once more were reunited. This 
spectacle brought back forgiving thoughts : 
the pity, which had once been granted to 
her, was now restored : and the uncharitable 
thoughts, which had attended her when 
living, gave way before the affecting memo- 
rials of the open grave — suggesting the 
awful trial which had overthrown her reason 
before her conscience had finally given way. 
After some weeks of illness Sir Morgan 
Walladmor was restored to a state of con- 
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valescence ; and^ by slow degrees and after 
many months, to his wonted firmness of 
mind. He was then able to bear the recital 
of all which had happened ; and the news 
which had recently arrived of Captain 
Walladmor*s death. Large funds had been 
sent out to him in South America by Sir 
Morgan's friends : with these he had raised 
a horse regiment : and at the head of this 
in the decisive engagement of Manchinilla 
he had found at last ** the death that he 
was wooing!" With a miniature of Miss 
Walladmor pressed to his lips, he was disco- 
vered lying on the ground of the last decisive 
charge : and Sir Morgan was satisfied to 
hear that his son had met the death of a 
soldier and in a cause which he approved. 

That Bertram was twin brother to Ed- 
ward Nicholas, the reader will long have 
suspected. By the letters of Captain Don- 
neraile and the verbal communications of 
Bertram it appeared sufficiently that the 
wife of Captain Donneraile (at that time a 
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nurte on boaidihfi Rattle-snake) and Wini- 
ftfd Griffiths^ being the only two women on 
boards had cast lots for the appropriation of 
the diildren. The happier lot had fidlen 
n^on Bertram : fi>r, though it gave him up 
to the cruel spoQer that had pierced the 
hearts of his parents, yet had it thrown him 
upon a quiet life in a humble village of 
Gehnany where he was spared that spec« 
tade of storm and guilt which had pursued 
the yonthfol stepsof Jus imhappy twin 
brother. Prosperity had left to Winifred 
^Griffiths fiir many years leisure fin: medita- 
tion upon the wrongs she had done to Sir 
Morgan. And when affliction visited her, 
it came in a shape that taught her to mea- 
sure the strength of parental anguish : she 
lost her only child ; and on her death-bed, 
being now left a widow, she had bequeathed 
to Bertram the whole sum of which she had 
robbed his father : upon which sum he had 
supported himself at the Saxon university 
of Halle. But the disclosure of his birth 
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and connexions, which she had deferred 
until her latter moments, had been cut 
short by death. What she said however 
had been sufficient to direct the course of 
Bertram to his native country. The dis- 
covery, which she had left imperfect, was 
now completed by others : and it shed com- 
fort upon the declining days of Sir Morgan 
— that, from the amiable disposition and 
good sense of the son who was thus restored 
to him, when matured bv more intercourse 
with the world, he could venture to hope 
for increase of honour and generations of 
happier days to the ancient house of Wal- 
ladmor. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



* £ quovis ligfio non fit Mercurius.* 
This Roman proverb, Courteous Reader ! is 
adequately rendered by a homely one of 
our own — " Vou cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow*s ear.** Certainly it is diffi- 
cult to do so ; and none can speak to that 
more feelingly than myself; but not im- 
possible, as I would hope that my Wallad- 
mor will show when * compared with the 
original. In saying this I disclaim all 
vanity ; for, waiving other and more positive 
services to the German Walladmor, I here 
found my claim to the production of a 
" silk purse " simply on the negative merits 
of omission and compression. This is a 
point which on another account demands a 
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word or two of explanation ; as the reader 
will else find it difficult to understand upon 
what principle of translation three * thick 
set * German volumes can have shrunk into 
two English ones of somewhat meagre pro- 
portions. 

The Grerman hoaxer was aware that no 
book could have a chance of passing for 
Sir Walter Scott's ♦ which was uot m three 
volumes octavo. A Scotch novel from Mr. 



* la here q)eakiiig «f Sir Walter Seott bj luupue as the authoi; 
of the C!onstable Scotch novels, the writer would be sorry to hare 
it supposed that he was inattentive to the courtesies of literature. 
Whatever disguise an author chooses to assume, it is a point of 
good breeding to respect it in any case where there b not some 
higher reason for declining to do so. In this case there it. It is 
now. become essential to Sir Walter Scott's honour no longer to 
speak of the author of the Scotch novels as ' unknown.* Sir Walter 
is not under any necessity of avowing himself the author x but no roan 
who does not mean to insult him is now at liberty to doubt whether 
he is. For Sir W. S. cannot now be supposed ignorant that he 
has long and universally had the credit of being the author : and 
H m«n of honour would not, even by his silence, acquiesce in the 
public direction to himself of praise due to some other. Conse- 
quently it is not possible to make it a question whether Sir W* S. 
were the author, without at the same time making it a question 
whether he were a man of honour. Tliis single consideration 
would h«ye saved a world of literary goisip.. 
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G)nstable*s press, and not in three volumes, 
would be as absurd as a novel from any 
man's press in folio — as ominous as * double 
Thebes *— as perverse as drinking a man's 
health " with two times two " (which in fact 
would be an insult) — as fraudulent as a 
subscription of 99/. 19^. (where it would be 
clear that some man had pocketed a shilling) 
—and as contrary to all Natur«al History as 
^ that twenty-seven tailors should make either 
more men or fewer than the cube root of 
that number. What is the occult law of 
the Constable press, which compels it into 
these three-headed births, might be difficult 
to explain : Mr. Kant himself * with all 
his subtlety could never make up his mind 
why no man thinks of presenting a lady 
with a service of 23 cups and saucers, 
though it is evident that she is just as likely 
to have a party of 23 people as 24 : nay, if 
the reader himself were to make such a 

« See hit AniliiopQfeisie. 
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present to an English grand jury, where Hie 
party neVer could be more than 28, he 
would infisdlibly order a service of 24: 
though he must be certain that the 24tb 
cup-and-saucer was a mere Irish biill-— aa 
empty piece of impertinence-^a disgusting 
pleonasm — and a downright logical ab* 
surdity. For a 24th grand jury man is as 
much a metaphysical chimaera as an 
^ abstract Liord Mayor,** or a 30th of Felniu 
ary. Not only, therefore, without teasmi 
but even against reason, people have a 
superstitious r^ard to certain numbers: 
and Mr. Constable has a right to his super* 
stition, which possibly may rest on this 
consideration — ^that 3 is the number of the 
Graces. But, let the rationale of the case 
be what it may, we all know that it is a 
fact ; and a Constable novel in two volumes 
(being a mere ens rationis ratiocinantis) 
would have been detected as a hoax in 
limine by the very printer's devils in any 
printing-office in Europe. 
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So much was settled then : to hoax Ger- 
many/ Walladmor* must be in three volumes. 
But what, if there were not time for the 
quickest hoaxer to compose three volumes 
before the Leipsic Fair ? In that case, two 
men must do what one could not. But 
now, as the second man could not possibly 
know what his leader was talking, about, he 
must be allowed to produce his under stra- 
tum of Walladmor, without the least earthly 
reference to the upper stratum : his 
thorough-bass must go on without any 
relation to the melodies in the treble. Yet 
this was awkward : and, when all was 
finished, the most skilful artist might have 
found it puzzling to harmonize the whole. 
To meet this dilemma therefore, it seems 
that the leader said to his second — * Write 
me a heap of long speeches upon astrology 
and Welch genealogy ; write me another 
heap on English politics : I have some 
people in my novel (Sir Morgan and 
Dulberry) upon whom I can hang them : 
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I shall take care to leave hooks in plenty, 
do you leave eyes ; and with these hooks 
and eyes we can fasten yonr speeches on my 
men, when both are finished.' This I con- 
ceive to have bee^ the pleasant arrangement 
upon which * Walladmor' was worked so 
as to fetch up the ground before the fiur 
began; and thus ingeniously were two 
men's labors dovetailed into one novel: 
" aliter non fit, Avite, liber." When the 
rest of the rigging was complete, the poll* 
tics, genealogy, and astrology, were mounted 
as " royals " and " sky-scrapers ; " and the 
ship weighed from Berlin for Leipsic under 
a press of sail. 

Now, as to these long speeches and Welch 
conversations, I know not who is their 
author ; but in conscience I cannot pay 
him a less compliment than this — that, 

" From Cain the first man-child 

Td him that did but yesterday suspire," • 

there has not been such another idiot. All 

4» K.John. 
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attempt at mcndiDg them, or transfxising 
any sense into their dry bones, was hope- 
less : translated into English, bottled, and 
corked up, they would furnish virus 
enough, if distributed by inoculation 
amongst the next three thousand novels of 
the English press, to ruin the constitution 
of them all. 

I know not whether, in thus accounting 
for my omissions, I shall be thought plead- 
ing for my defects, or proclaiming my deserts. 
In the German author it was a manifest 
act of pocket-picking to stuff his novel with 
such insufferable rubbish. And it seemed 
to me that, by translating it, I should make 
myself a party to his knavery as well as 
to his dulness. However, if any man 
complains of this omission, for an adequate 
" consideration " (as the lawyers say) I 
shall be happy to cart the whole of it upon 
his premises — deliver it in choice English 
—and shoot it into the coal-cellar or any 
more appropriate place. 
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Mean time for the public use I hare 
thought it as well to leave it untranslated. 
And the reader now understands how ijie 
novel comes to he cut down from a three- 
decker to a two-decker; and upon what 
argument I pretend to have produced a 
• silk purse.* For undouhtedly the diff^- 
ence between Walladmor with and without 
the rubbish—political, astrological, '* and 
diabolical" (as Mrs. Malaprop says), is 'as 
the diflFerence between a sow's ear (excuse 
the coarseness of the proverb) and a silk 
purse. And I shall think the better of the 
German author and myself, as long as I 
live ; of him for the very ideal artist of sow's 
ears, and of myself as a most respectable 
manufacturer of silk purses. 

Thus much to account for my omissions 
and compressions. I am afraid, however, 
there will be some readers who will be so 
far from asking any apology on those heads, 
that they will facetiously regard them as 
my only merits : and that would be as 
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cruel as Lesting's suggestion to an author 
for his table of errata — ** ApropoSy of errata, 
suppoap you were to put your whole book 
into the list of errata." More candid readers, 
I am inclined to hope, will blame me for not 
having made larger alterations in Wallad- 
Hior : and that would be a flattering cri* 
tidsm, as it must suppose that I could hare 
im]^oved it: indeed, compliment never 
wears so delightful an aspect, as when it 
takes the shape di blame. The truth is~i 
I have altered ; and altered until I had not 
the face to alt^ any more. The ghost <^ 
Sir John Cutler's stockings began to appear 
to me ; and elder ghosts than Mn/-*^— ^the 
ghost of Sir Francis Drake's ship, the ghost 
of Jason's ship, and other celebrated cases 
of the same perplexing question : metaphy- 
sical doubts fell upon me : and I b^an to 
fear that if, in addition to a new end, I were 
U^ put a new beginning and a new middle^ 
«~I dhould be accused of building a second 
Englii^ hoax upon the primitive Gemaa 

VOL. II. X 
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«Bfti)iJI(er.«lv 1» 4^ fintmdia^dK^lmiih 

Mi]e!i(> alter . 4v«f;y\ thing thftt p9«.,ii)9]r 
think - awisa . In geDecal, I,wdi44 il^QU^ 
the reader, to consider himselt. indebted to 
me for any thing he may find particularly 
good; and above all things to load. my 
wretched 'Principal' with the blame, of 
every thing diat is wrong. If he comes to 
any passage which he is disposed to thiiik 
superlatively bad, let him be ^3$^red that 
it is mot mine. If he changes' his opinion 
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nbout^ idrl itiBty^ hd dispcNsed to i^onsider 
wirether Ithtid not sotne hand in it. Thid^ 
will b^ tfte more rtai^Mttble in him, as the 
critfcs'^will •* feel it their duty "" to take the 
very oj>|)osite contw. However, if he reads 
German, he can judge for himself : and I 
can assure him my copy of the original 
Walliadmor is quite at his service for **a 
term of years ; " having read it myself as 
niuch as I ever mean to do in this lifei As 
to * all those who have not that means of 
settling the question, or do not think it 
worth so much pains, I beg them to rely on 
my word when I apply to the English 
Walladmor the spirit of the old bull— 

*^ Had yon 8«cn but these roads beftnro they n^era'UMide, 
. You would lift up your eyes, and blest Marshal Wade ! ** , 



" A friend of mine" (as we all say, when 
we are looking out for a masque under 
which to praise ourselves or to abuse thie 
verses of any *dear' acquaintance) — " a 
friend of mine " has written .a very long 

X 2 



IHietpr..<or fupBlgmntbev) of tbe^GenuHi 
]ltC|iI]^Bur in • a iitemf^ Janiud;,«|f die 
gMtwpoIii. He ooBcbdMiiwitlirduiJri- 
lfmag pMMgc; whiflh I dwrne .|b9iqiio^««» 
|iM%.0ii aamnit ^uS ihr gneifiiji :i|lii«M 
ffUch it. MDteiac, .in^; ffirtly^tiriiwwq 4t 
IfLfm me u o|ppqiri^oii|^ of t^^ 
«f; ail aQiiajn ta ;tba iww tieaiitifiiLMi 
wrawiie legendT^ ..;/' : :, .. tf^r^h^r^hr."^ 
^....^ Now tviiiBg.lNidc ftom^ tha liaM<e>^!4# 
Ihe Jioax; ; wie lAaU aiaidiile ^^ 
ijiMiHJoiL-^U jKsdaat r«0f .^pcpaefftiaiMl 
luiow that tiba tnia Flqri^ bpt hpV;giad|a4 
whidi, they will remember, was fiamd by 
Sir Hatyrane^^and was adjudged by a wk^e 
af^semblagtt of knights to th« faki^ Florimel^ 
although it did not quite fit her. She, via. 
the snowy Florimel, ,...'■■ 

And, snatching from her hand half angriljr 
Tlif belt igttn,»h(mt her Mfgantt tie. ' ^ «- 

Yet naOieniOre woifld ft htir body fit": * ' 

Yet nakheliHs (0 h^, 90 h^ dev riglyt, . • :> ' 

It yielded wait by them that judged It. 
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« * By them that judged it! ' and who 
ate they ? Sfienaar is here piopbetic, and 
means the Revlewew.— — It has been gene- 
rally whispered that the true Seotdi Flori- 
mel has latterly lost her girdle of beauty. 
Let this German Sir Satynine, then, indul- 
gently be supposed to have found it : and, 
whilst the title to it is in abeyanee, let it 
be adjudged to the false Fknimel : and let 
her have a licence to wear it for a few 
rnondis until the true Florimel comes 
forward in her original beauty, dissolved 
her snowy counterfisit, and reclaims her Own 
^ golden oestus.' '' 

This was very well for **my fHend^ li 
wish at the time he ^ wish itt foi^ that 
was more than two months ago. At jM'MMt 
(December 11) matters are changed r tl^e 
true Florimel is said to be just on the point 
of embarking at Leith in Mr. C(mstable*s 
ship : and we must again consult Spenser 
to see what is likely to happen in this case 
to the false Florimel ; 
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Then did he Mt b«r .iNTi thi# vnovy <me, . 
Like the true saint beside the image set. 
Of both 1h«b bMutiat tto mkiika ;^i*Bgmi» 
And triaU—wfaethor ^lottld the honor gs(U 
Streig^tway, so soone as both together met, 
. Th*eiidiaDtflddamfdl*?«BUkinl*'l>iiil||bU > 
Her snowy BubetaDoemeUBdav with ^ipat; . y- 

Ne of that goodly hew remayned ou^t, 
^ ■ Bot tff empda giidte whidi about bar WHt was Wibu^ - / 

Faery Qucene, B. V, C. 3. 

• Shocking! I abominate the ooaen; 
Arirrva-ic. What, my two volumes, post 8vo. 
^vanish into nought ?". . DelectaUe news 
this ! — No^ no : Spenser may he a pretty 
fidr prophet, as prophets went in Queen 
EUisabeth's . days : about the reviewers I 
hope he is : but prophets, I trust, have their 
weak points as well as other people. The 
Sortes Spenseriance are no Sortes Vir- 
gilianse. And, if my prayers to Neptune 
are heard, the case will take a different 
turn. I wish for no ill luck to Mr. Con- 
stable — his ship — or her cargo. I wish 
him a safe voyage : but I hope it is no sin 
to wish him a long one. It could do no 
harm to him — his ship — ship's company — 
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or Florimel, if Neptune would order a 
tumbling sea and a good stiff South-West 
wind to blow them safe and sound into 
some excellent harbour on the coast of 
Norway, In that harbour, good Neptune, 
keep Mr. Constable for a month* By that 
time I and my snowy Florimel shall have 
transacted all our business. The two Flo- 
rimels wiU never meet; and the fatal 
results of ^ melting,' and ^ vanishing into 
nongfat,' will thus be obviated. That doniy 
by all means I would have Neptune take 
off the embargo, and let Mr. Constable out 
The German Florimel will have cleared 
the stage ; and no one will witness with 
more pleasure than myself the spectacle of 
the true Scotch Florimel resuming the 
girdle which she can have dropped only 
from accident or venial negUgcnce. 



THE END. 
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